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Introduction 


In order to know whether the communist revolution is necessary 
and possible today, we have to pose the question of the deca¬ 
dence of capitalism, to define the historic basis of the pro¬ 
gramme and strategy of the proletariat in the present epoch. 

Questions such as the content of socialism, the nature of the 
unions, the politics of 'frontism', the nature of national libera¬ 
tion movements, are intimately linked to an analysis of the 
decadence of capitalism. 

Decadence theory in the history of the workers movement 

It is not because the immense majority of men are exploited 
and thus alienated that socialism is a historic necessity today. 
Exploitation and alienation already existed under slavery, feu¬ 
dalism, and nineteenth century capitalism, but socialism could 
not possibly have been realised in any of those epochs. 

For socialism to become a reality, not only must the means for 
its instigation (the working class and the means of production) 
be sufficiently developed, but also the system which it is to 
supersede - capitalism - must have ceased to be a system indis¬ 
pensable to the development of the productive forces, must 
have become a growing fetter on the productive forces, that is 
to say, that it must have entered its period of decline or deca¬ 
dence. 

The socialists of the early nineteenth century regarded social¬ 
ism as an ideal to be attained, and its realisation was to result 
from the sheer good will of men - in the case of the 'utopian' 
socialists, from the goodwill of the ruling class itself. The endur¬ 
ing contribution of Marx and Engels was their understanding 
and scientific elaboration of the material necessity for the dis¬ 
appearance of capitalism and the realisation of communism. It 
is no accident that when Marx attempted to encapsulate the 
essence of his work in a single passage, he concentrated on the 
mechanisms of the historic growth and decay of the various 
modes of production through which humanity has developed: 

"In the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, 
relations of production which correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material productive forces. The sum total 
of these relations of production constitutes the economic struc¬ 
ture of society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and 
political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness. The mode of production of material life 
conditions the social, political and intellectual life process in 
general. It is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
being, but, on the contrary, their social being that determines 
their consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, 
the material productive forces of society come in conflict with 
the existing relations of production, or - what is but a legal 
expression of the same thing - with the property relations with¬ 
in which they have been at work hitherto. From forms of devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense super¬ 
structure is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering 
such transformations a distinction should always be made 


between the material transformation of the economic condi¬ 
tions of production, which can be determined with the preci¬ 
sion of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aes¬ 
thetic or philosophic - in short ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our 
opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks of him¬ 
self, so we cannot judge such a period of transformation by its 
own consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be 
explained rather from the contradictions of material life, from 
the existing conflict between the social productive forces and 
the relations of production. No social order ever perishes 
before all the productive forces for which there is room in it 
have developed; and new, higher relations of production never 
appear before the material conditions of their existence have 
matured in the womb of the old society itself. Therefore 
mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, 
looking at the matter more closely, it will always be found that 
the task itself only arises when the material conditions for its 
solution already exist or are at least in the process of formation. 
In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal and modern bour¬ 
geois modes of production can be designated as progressive 
epochs in the economic formation of society. " (Marx, Preface 
to a Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy ) 

The methodological approach adopted in this passage 
remains indispensable for understanding how different soci¬ 
eties arise and decline. The appreciation that a mode of pro¬ 
duction cannot expire until the relations of production upon 
which that social system is based have become fetters on the 
further development of the productive forces is the basis for the 
definition of the proletariat's political programme. Marx and 
Engels were quite clear that the perspective for the communist 
revolution was bound up with the global and historic evolution 
of capitalism itself. 

What was less clear for Marx, especially in his earlier writ¬ 
ings, was the actual delineation of the "epoch of social revolu¬ 
tion" in capitalism's development; and this lack of clarity was 
itself an objective product of the fact that the methodology of 
historical materialism emerged long before that epoch had 
dawned: Marx issued his first clarion calls to the proletarian 
revolution not in the period of capitalism's decline, but of its 
most spectacular ascent. The imminent proletarian revolution 
proclaimed in the Communist Manifesto was thrust aside by the 
continued growth and expansion of capitalist social relations 
across the whole planet. Marx was definitely wrong to assert at 
that time that capitalist social relations had entered into a final 
conflict with the productive forces; although the collision 
between the two was always a feature of capitalism, the conflict 
was never irrevocable in the nineteenth century because capi¬ 
tal still had vast areas of the globe available for its continued 
enlarged reproduction, for offsetting the fundamental contra¬ 
dictions which Marx had identified in its process of accumula¬ 
tion: the tendency towards generalised overproduction and the 
saturation of the market, and the tendency for the rate of profit 
to decline. 

Despite these errors, however, Marx and Engels were still 
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able to base their programme on the recognition that capital¬ 
ism had yet to exhaust its progressive mission. This recognition 
was expressed for example in those passages in the Manifesto 
which talk about the tasks of the proletariat if it were to come to 
power at that time: the measures advocated are aimed at 
developing capitalism in the most progressive possible man¬ 
ner, rather than at destroying it root and branch (and thus what 
was a good example of Marx's insight has unfortunately been 
turned into a reactionary state capitalist programme by those 
who advocate the same measures in the present epoch). More 
important, the practice of the marxists in the First International 
was correctly based on the understanding that since capitalism 
still had a progressive role to play, it was necessary for the 
working class to support those bourgeois movements which 
were helping to lay the historic groundwork for socialism (for 
example the struggles for national unification in Italy, Ger¬ 
many tand the USA); similarly, that it was necessary for the 
workers to continue to fight for reforms since the growth of cap¬ 
italism made reforms possible, and since the struggle for 
reforms enabled the workers to constitute themselves into a 
cohesive and social and political force. These materialist posi¬ 
tions were defended against the anarchists' ahistorical 
demands for the immediate abolition of capitalism and their 
complete opposition to the struggle for reforms (these positions, 
though apparently ultra-revolutionary, actually concealed a 
petty bourgeois desire to 'abolish' capitalism and wage labour 
not by advancing towards their historical supersession but by 
regressing to the world of the independent small producer). 

The Second International made the strategic adaptation to 
the epoch even more explicitly by elaborating a 'minimum pro¬ 
gramme' of immediately obtainable reforms (trade union 
recognition, shortening of the working day, etc) alongside a 
'maximum programme' of socialism to be put into practice 
when the inevitable historic crisis of capitalism came about. 

But for the majority of the chief tacticians and official leaders 
of the Second International the minimum programme was to 
become more and more the only real programme of the social 
democratic parties. Socialism, proletarian revolution, became 
mere sermonising platitudes to be trotted out on May Day 
parades, while the energy of the official movement was more 
and more focussed upon winning a place for social democracy 
within the capitalist system. Inevitably the 'revisionist' wing of 
the International (Bernstein etc) began to reject the very idea of 
the necessity for the collapse of capitalism and thus for a revo¬ 
lutionary transition to socialism, and to argue for the possibility 
of a gradual and peaceful transformation of capitalism into 
socialism. 

These ideologies were nurtured by the extraordinary devel¬ 
opment of the world capitalist economy in the last part of the 
19th century, but this was already the last stage in the ascen¬ 
dant march of the capitalist system: imperialist expansion was 
beginning to show itself as the precursor to a new and cata¬ 
strophic phase in the life of bourgeois society, and class antag¬ 
onisms were becoming increasingly sharp and widespread 
(mass strikes in America, Germany, and above all Russia). 
Against the opportunist theorising of Bernstein and co, and the 
temporising of the social democratic 'centre' (Kautsky etc), the 
left wing within the International - Luxemburg, the Bolsheviks, 
the Dutch Tribune group etc - defended the fundamental marx- 
ist dictum of the necessity for the eventual violent overthrow of 
capitalism. The clearest statement of this defence was Luxem- 
burg's Social Reform or Revolution (1898) which, while recog¬ 


nising that capitalism was still ascending by means of "brusque 
expansionist thrusts" (ie imperialism), insisted that the system 
would inevitably undergo a saturation of the world market, 
impelling its "crisis of senility" and producing an immediate 
need for the revolutionary conquest of power by the proletari¬ 
at. In 1913 Luxemburg published her great theoretical work 
The Accumulation of Capital, which attempted to analyse the 
real economic roots of this historic crisis, whose actual arrival 
was shortly to be announced to humanity in the form of the first 
imperialist world war. 

Basing herself on Marx's own insistence that the very nature 
of the wage labour relationship made it impossible for capital¬ 
ism to realise all the surplus value it extracted within its own 
social boundaries, Luxemburg concluded that capitalism's his¬ 
toric decline must commence at the point where there is an 
exhaustion of the extra-capitalist markets in relation to the 
amount of surplus value generated by global capitalist produc¬ 
tion; for Luxemburg, capitalism was "...the first mode of econo¬ 
my which is unable to exist by itself, which needs other eco¬ 
nomic systems as a medium and a soil. Although it strives to 
become universal, and indeed on account of this tendency, it 
must break down - because it is immanently incapable of 
becoming a universal form of production." (Accumulation of 
Capital ). In sum, at the point at which it dominated the globe, 
capitalism plunged intoa permanent crisis of overproduction. 

This conclusion remains to this day the clearest statement 
about the fundamental origins of the decadence of capitalism, 
subject of course to the various theoretical elaborations which 
the experience of another eighty years of decadence has 
enabled the revolutionary movement to put forward. 

The outbreak of imperialist war in 1914 marked a historic 
turning point both in the history of capitalism and in the work¬ 
ers' movement. No longer was the problem of the "crisis of 
senility" a theoretical debate between different wings of the 
workers' movement. The understanding that the war marked a 
new period for capitalism as an historical system required and 
enabled the genuine marxist currents to draw a class frontier 
between themselves and those who, in one way or another, 
became apologists for the imperialist war. It was no accident 
that the frontier was essentially drawn up between the old 
opportunist wing of social democracy - now openly acting as 
recruiting sergeants of the bourgeoisie - and the left fractions 
who had previously held on to the ground principles of the 
marxist theory of crisis. Luxemburg's Internationale group, 
Lenin's Bolshevik fraction, the left radicals of Bremen - these 
and others were the ones who held aloft the principles of prole¬ 
tarian internationalism, affirming that the war demonstrated 
the opening up of that period of "wars and revolutions" pre¬ 
dicted by Marx, and calling for the proletariat to oppose the 
imperialist warwith its own revolutionary combat. 

Of the revolutionaries who gathered together at the confer¬ 
ences of the internationalist opposition at Zimmerwald and 
Kienthal, the clearest on the question of the war itself were the 
Bolsheviks, who together with the German radicals insisted on 
♦he slogan "turn the imperialist war into a civil war", sharply 
delineating the revolutionary position on the war from that of 
various centrist and semi-pacifist currents. And as the revolu¬ 
tionary situation in Russia matured, the Bolsheviks' (and above 
all Lenin's) understanding of the tasks of the new period 
enabled them to attack the mechanistic and nationalistic 
sophistries of the Mensheviks; while the latter attempted to hold 
back the tide of revolution by arguing that Russia was 'too 
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backward' for socialism, the Bolsheviks pointed out that the 
world-imperialist nature of the war indicated the ripeness of 
the world capitalist system for socialist revolution. They thus 
boldly argued for the seizure of power by the Russian working 
class as a prelude to the world proletarian revolution. 

It was to further the interests of the world revolution that the 
Bolsheviks were instrumental in the foundation of the Commu¬ 
nist International in 1919. The revolutionary parties which ral¬ 
lied round the banner of the Third International were fully 
aware of the crucial importance of defining the historic period 
for the elaboration of the communist programme: 

"Aims and Tactics 

1. The present epoch is the epoch of the disintegration and 
collapse of the entire capitalist world system, which will drag 
the whole of European civilisation down with it if capitalism 
with its insoluble contradictions is not destroyed. 

2. The task of the proletariat is now to seize the State power 
immediately. The seizure of State power means the destruction 
of the State apparatus of the bourgeoisie and the organisation 
of a new proletarian apparatus of power." 

(From the 'Invitation to the First Congress of the Communist 
International', January 24, 1919). 

The proclamations of the First Congress of the Cl show a 
resounding clarity and confidence about the revolutionary 
tasks of the working class. Their whole emphasis was on the 
necessity for the immediate conquest of power by the workers, 
based on the dictatorship of the workers' councils. There is con¬ 
sequently a clear understanding about the necessity for a 
break with the old aims and organisations of the pre-warwork- 
ers' movement: the social democratic parties which had sup¬ 
ported the war effort and then done all they could to crush the 
post-war revolutionary movements were roundly denounced 
as agents of capitalism, and cooperation with these organs 
was rejected; parliamentarism was to a great extent seen as 
being incapable of serving the interests of the working class; 
the problem of colonial oppression could, it was stated, only be 
solved in the context of a world socialist society. These and oth¬ 
er positions reflected the ascendant tide of revolution which 
was then sweeping through the whole world. 

But the following congresses of the International, and espe¬ 
cially the Third, in 1921, showed a marked deterioration in 
coherence and revolutionary principles, and this is turn reflect¬ 
ed the reflux of the world revolution and the advancing degen¬ 
eration of the Bolshevik party in the context of the isolation of 
the Russian Soviet State. As the latter more and more took on 
the task of managing Russian national capital, and as the Bol¬ 
shevik party became more and more inextricably fused with 
the state, the International itself began to function more as an 
instrument of Russian foreign policy than as the world party of 
the revolution. The desperate attempts of the Bolsheviks to sal¬ 
vage something from this counter-revolutionary momentum led 
them to abandon the sharp revolutionary positions of the First 
Congress and to drift back towards the obsolete tactics of the 
previous period: parliamentarism, trade unionism, united 
fronts with the social democratic parties, support for the nation¬ 
al liberation struggle in the colonies, and so on. That all these 
tactics were justified by a revolutionary verbiage could not 
alter the fact that the change in the historic period could only 
render such tactics directly counter-revolutionary, no matter 
what were the intentions of those who resorted to them. 

Those who today act within the working class as the extreme 
left wing of capitalism - Stalinists, Trotskyists, etc - are indeed 


the true inheritors of these counter-revolutionary policies; what 
were once the mistakes of the workers' movement have 
become the raison d'etre of these bourgeois gangs. Of course 
Stalinistand Trotskyists may pay lip service to various concepts 
of capitalist decadence, but this is robbed of any material basis 
as soon as one considers that throughout their history these cur¬ 
rents have considered a large part of the world to be 'socialist' 
or at least 'non-capitalist', and therefore historically ascendant 
and deserving the support of 'revolutionaries'; even those left¬ 
ists who consider the Stalinist regimes to be state capitalist have 
never hesitated to support either them or various third world 
countries in the innumerable inter-imperialist wars that have 
ravaged the planet since World War Two. In any case the 
application of the theory of capitalist decay to the countries 
these leftists do consider to be capitalist is entirely subordinated 
to their immediate pragmatic needs as apologists for capital: 
no amount of talk about state capitalism by the British Socialist 
Workers Party, for example, has ever prevented it from seeing 
something progressive in nationalisation and something work¬ 
ing class in the Labour or Communist Parties. 

At the time of the first great revolutionary wave, the real con¬ 
sequences of a materialist analysis of the new epoch were 
defined essentially by the left communists who fought against 
the degeneration of the Cl, in particular the German KAPD 
(Communist Workers Party). The interventions of the KAPD at 
the Third Congress of the Cl were all concerned with the tasks 
imposed on revolutionaries by the new period, and almost 
symbolically represent the fundamental split which was taking 
place in the workers' movementof that time. 

On the interpretation of the world economic crisis, the KAPD 
militant, Schwab, insisted on the fundamental difference 
between the period of capitalism's ascendancy and its period 
of decline, and there was already an understanding that this 
historic decline did not signify a complete stagnation of the 
productive forces but a continuation of capitalism on a more 
and more destructive basis. "Capital rebuilds, preserves its 
profits, but at the expense of its productivity. Capital restores its 
power by destroying the economy". Here already there are 
insights into the waste production, underutilisation of capital, 
and above all the cycle of crisis, war and reconstruction which 
are essential features of the decadent phase of capitalist soci¬ 
ety. 

Of course, the left communists' understanding of the histori¬ 
cal moment in which they found themselves was necessarily 
limited by the fact that they had not long emerged from the old 
period; and it was further limited by the rapid onset of the 
counter-revolution which took a heavy toll of their organisa¬ 
tions. In this sense, more lasting than the economic analysis put 
forward by the left communists of the early twenties was their 
intransigent insistence that the proletariat had to make a com¬ 
plete break with the habits of the old period - in effect, the 
habits of reformism - and adapt itself to the tasks imposed by 
the advent of the epoch of social revolution. It was on this mate¬ 
rialist basis, and not because of their inherently 'anarchist' or 
'infantile' nature, that the left communists rejected the oppor¬ 
tunist tactics taken up by the International. Thus, at the Third 
Congress of the Cl, while recognising that in the ascendant 
epoch it had indeed been necessary for the working class to 
organise parliamentary fractions, the KAPD now insisted that 
"to urge the proletariat to take part in elections in the period of 
capitalist decadence amounts to nourishing in it the illusion that 
the crisis can be overcome by parliamentary means." 



The same held true for the question of the unions: the KAPD 
pointed out that organisations which had been built to defend 
the working class in an epoch when genuine reforms were still 
possible were now not only unsuitable as instruments for mak¬ 
ing the revolution, but had actually become pillars of capitalist 
order which had to be smashed by the revolutionary working 
class. This was equally the case for the social democratic par¬ 
ties. The left communists therefore refused to engage in united 
fronts with what had become part of the state apparatus of the 
class enemy. 

These analyses were not fully formed, of course, and still con¬ 
tained many inconsistencies - for example the KAPD's illusion 
that you could replace trade unions with permanent 'factory 
organisations' of a revolutionary character, a position that 
expressed the influence of anarcho-syndicalism and thus of a 
form of trade unionism. Other weaknesses were also to play an 
important role - in particular the disastrous turn towards the 
theory that the October revolution had been a 'dual' or even a 
purely bourgeois revolution, a theory that completely negated 
the notion of the global decadence of capitalism. Ironically, but 
perhaps inevitably, a deeper understanding of the decadence 
of capitalism only emerged through the horrible experience of 
the counter-revolution, which reduced the authentic revolution¬ 
ary currents to a few small groups trying to draw up the lessons 
of the defeat and to chart the main characteristics of the new 
period. 

In the 1930s, which saw the definitive triumph of the counter¬ 
revolution and the emergence of the purest expressions of cap¬ 
italist decay (Nazism, Stalinism, the war economy, etc), the 
fraction which developed the most coherent analysis of the 
epoch was the Italian left in exile around the review Bilan (ie 
'balance sheet' - the balance sheet of the lessons of the revolu¬ 
tionary wave and of its defeat). Bilan 's application of the theo¬ 
ry of decadence was central to the clarifications they made 
regarding many aspects of the communist programme, in par¬ 
ticular their complete rejection of national movements any¬ 
where in the world, since in the new period the bourgeoisie 
could only a reactionary role, both in the colonies and the 
metropoles. 

The clarity attained by the Italian left can be measured by cit¬ 
ing an article which appeared in 1934 ('Crises and Cycles in 
the Economy of Capitalism in Agony', Bilan 1 1, September 
1934). The writer, Mitchell, traces many of the deepest trends 
of capital in its decadent epoch. Developing his argument on 
the basis of Rosa Luxemburg's theory of capitalist collapse, 
Mitchell defined the decay of the capitalist mode of production 
as having commenced in 1912-14 and as a process in which 
"capitalist society, because of the acute nature of the contradic¬ 
tions inherent in its mode of production, can no longer fulfil its 
historic mission: to develop in a continuous and progressive 
manner the productive forces and the productivity of human 
labour. The revolt of the productive forces against their private 
appropriation, once sporadic, has become permanent. Capi¬ 
talism has entered into its general crisis of decomposition". 

Mitchell points out the essential difference between the cycli¬ 
cal crises of ascendant capitalism and the periods of boom and 
slump in decadence. Whereas, in the former period, crises 
were necessary moments in the continued expansion of the 
world capitalist market, the saturation of the market which 
brought in the new era means that henceforward the crises of 
capitalism can only be 'resolved' through imperialist wars: 

"In Its decadent phase, capitalism can only guide the contra¬ 


dictions of its system in one direction: war. Humanity can only 
escape such an outcome through the proletarian revolution 

With almost prophetic accuracy, the author goes on to dis¬ 
cuss the probable developments of the period ahead: 

"Whichever way it turns, whatever means it tries to use to get 
over the crisis, capitalism is pushed irresistible towards its des¬ 
tiny of war. Where and how it will arise it is impossible to say 
today. What is important to know and to affirm is that it will 
explode with a view towards the carving up of Asia and that it 
will be world wide". 

Mitchell concludes with a warning against the capitalist 
alternative of 'fascism versus democracy', which was no more 
than a means to divert the proletariat from its class struggle and 
mobilise it for capitalist war. But the working class at that time 
had suffered too many defeats to heed the warnings of the 
communist fractions, and the fractions themselves had no illu¬ 
sions about the enormity of the defeat the class had been 
through. 

Alongside the Italian left, the council communists (the rem¬ 
nants of the KAPD, the Dutch left and others) stood alone in 
their defence of internationalist principles in face of the imperi¬ 
alist butchery in Spain and World War Two. But while the 
council communists were the first to recognise that the 'workers 
state' in the USSR was in fact a form of state capitalism, they 
were theoretically hamstrung by their increasingly rigid adher¬ 
ence to the notion that October 1917 had been a bourgeois 
revolution; this prevented them from making the crucial reali¬ 
sation that state capitalism was a universal tendency of deca¬ 
dent capitalism. In America, Paul Mattick did begin to elabo¬ 
rate a theory of permanent crisis based on Grossman's empha¬ 
sis of the falling rate of profit as the basic determinant of the cri¬ 
sis, but his methodology led him into a number of aberrations, 
such as seeing state capitalism as a new mode of production 
with no imperialist dynamic, and thus, in a sense, progressive. 
Hence Mattick's ambivalence on the nature of China, the war 
in Vietnam, etc. 

The elaboration of communist theory after World War Two 
consequently found its best expression in those who attempted 
a synthesis of the contribution both of the Italian left and the 
German and Dutch lefts. The Gauche Communiste de France, 
with its publication Internationalisme . which split from those 
elements of the Italian leftwho were voluntaristically seeking to 
form a party in a period of reaction, was able to assimilate 
many of the German left's insights about the relationship 
between the party and the workers' councils, something Bilan 
had been less clear about. More important still, it formulated a 
profound analysis of the tendency of decadent capitalism 
towards statification, and was thus able to grasp the capitalist 
nature of Russia and its satellites without falling into the error or 
calling October 1917a bourgeois revolution. 

The GCF disappeared in 1952 under the tremendous pres¬ 
sure of the counter-revolution that had only been reinforced by 
the second world war and the victory of 'democracy' over fas¬ 
cism. The group had not seen with sufficient clarity that the war 
had provided world capital with a temporary breathing space: 
the enormous 'boom' of the 50s and 60s was based on the 
reconstruction of the war-shattered economies of Europe and 
Japan and a new global economic arrangement characterised 
by the overwhelming superiority of US imperialism. The star¬ 
tling growth-figures of this period led many sociologists, and 
even elements in the revolutionary movement, to theorise about 
a new 'crisis-free' capitalism and the 'embourgeoisiement' of 



the working class. 

But in Venezuela in the mid-60s a small group was formed 
around one of the leading elements of the old GCF. This new 
group, internacialismo, took the work of the latter a step further 
by describing the whole cycle of capitalism's decadence: crisis, 
war, reconstruction, new crisis ... and, on the basis of this 
understanding, was able to predict the end of the boom, the 
opening of a new phase of open crisis, and an international 
resurgence of struggles by a generation of workers no longer 
paralysed by the terror and delusion of the counter-revolution. 

This perspective was amply confirmed by the massive strug¬ 
gles of May-June 68 in France and the subsequent internation¬ 
al wave of class movements, and by the visible deepening of 
the world economic crisis in the early 70s, which also brought 
about a sharpening of tensions between the US and Russian 
imperialist blocs: in sum, humanity was once again confronted 
with the historic dilemma between world war - which now 
meant the very destruction of the human race - and world revo¬ 
lution, the creation of a communist society. 

The Internacialismo group was instrumental in the formation 
of Revolution Internationale in France, in the immediate after- 
math of the May 68 events. The main body of this pamphlet is a 
series of articles published in the early issues of Revolution 
Internationale (no.5, old series, and nos. 2, 4 and 5 new 
series), and itself constitutes a lasting contribution to the theory 
of decadence. But Rl also played a key role in the formation of 
similar groups in other countries, and which came together in 
1975 to found the International Communist Current. 

Through the 70s and 80s, the ICC systematically charted the 
course of the crisis, uncovering the factors that have made it the 
longest, deepest crisis in capitalisms' history, a true expression 
of the death agony of this system. It followed the development 
of imperialist antagonisms, in particular the offensive of the US 
bloc after the Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the growing 
encirclement of the USSR which had the ultimate aim of strip¬ 
ping the latter of its status as a world power. At the same time, 
the ICC described the uneven but real development of class 
consciousness through this period, in two further international 
waves of class struggle (1978-80,1983-89). 

By the end of the 80s, decadent capitalism had reached an 
important watershed. The continuation of the workers' struggle 
was blocking the path to world war, but the proletariat was not 
yet mature enough to raise the question of revolution; as a 
result, the exacerbation of the economic crisis was opening up 
a general process of social decomposition: capitalist society 
was rotting on its feet, falling apart at the seams. This process 
produced, and was considerably accelerated by, the sudden 
collapse of the Russian bloc and the consequent dislocation of 
its western rival, historical events that definitively opened up 
the final phase of capitalist decay, the phase of generalised 
decomposition. In the absence of imperialist blocs, world war 
has been taken off any foreseeable agenda - but this has in no 
way mitigated decadent capitalisms' penchant for militarism 
and imperialism. On the contrary. As the huge slaughter in the 
Gulf at the beginning of 1991 showed quite clearly, the very 
process of decomposition itself, with its train of local and 
regional conflicts, 'police actions' by the great powers, of 
famines and ecological catastrophes, constitutes no less a 
threat to the survival of humanity. 

The ICC is not the only organisation in the proletarian move¬ 
ment today wh ich holds to the theory of decadence. But it is the 
only one that has been able to identify and analyse this final 


phase. The text 'Decomposition, final phase of the decadence 
of capitalism' was first published in our International Review 
62 in the summer of 1990. (See Appendix 2) 

As can be seen from this brief historical sketch, the theory of 
decadence is not an invention of the ICC, but an authentic 
inheritance from the entire marxist tradition, and it is the indis¬ 
pensable basis to any consistent revolutionary activity. Without 
an appreciation of the epoch in which it is operating, the pro¬ 
gramme of a proletarian political organisation can have no 
material foundation, no orientation for its analyses or its inter¬ 
vention within the class. Without a grasp of the decadence of 
capitalism, there can be no firm defence of the class frontiers 
which separate the proletarian from the bourgeois camp. This 
was demonstrated very painfully by the collapse of the 'Bor- 
digist' International Communist Party (Communist Programme) 
in the early 80s. Although this current claims to be the genuine 
heir of the Italian left tradition, it rejected the notion of deca¬ 
dence which had been so crucial to the work of the Italian Frac¬ 
tion in the 30s. In particular, it rejected the idea that since the 
decadence of capitalism was a global phenomenon, there 
could no longer be any progressive role for 'national libera¬ 
tion' movements in the underdeveloped regions. Reiterating 
Bordiga's sterile theory about the 'invariance' of marxism since 
1848, the ICP saw a revolutionary significance in all kinds of 
national liberation wars - all of which were in fact proxy wars 
between the two imperialist blocs or between other local and 
regional imperialist sharks. By the beginning of the 80s the 
ICP's support for Palestinian nationalism led a faction within it 
to pass over into the camp of leftism pure and simple, and this 
in turn resulted in the implosion of the whole international 
organisation. 

On the other hand, groups which have attempted to defend 
class positions on such issues as the national or trade union 
questions while repudiating the notion of decadence have 
fared little better. The case of the Groupe Communiste Intema- 
tionaliste is instructive here: having started life with the claim of 
being ultra-orthodox marxists, this group has, through its fer¬ 
vent rejection of nearly all the theoretical pillars of left commu¬ 
nist politics for the last fifty years, drifted more and more into 
modernism and anarchism. A similar fate has befallen certain 
councilist groups who have been equally hosti le to the notion of 
decadence. This should be a timely warning for all those who 
follow the recent fashion of denigrating the theory of deca¬ 
dence and of looking for alternative explanations and periodi- 
sations - for example those who misapply the concept of the 
'formal and real domination of capital’, developed by Marx to 
describe certain important changes that were already well 
underway within the ascendant period. The ICC has respond¬ 
ed to this 'fashion 1 with a series of articles in its International 
Review : this series represents, in fact, a further development of 
the theory of decadence (1). 

The work of understanding the decadence of capitalism con¬ 
tinues. But the theory is above all a guide to action, to the inter¬ 
vention of revolutionaries in a historical situation where the 
very survival of humanity is at stake. This pamphlet begins with 
a long historical investigation of the decadence of previous 
class societies (a chapter which has never been published in full 
in English before), and it enters into a number of complex theo¬ 
retical issues about the characteristics of the capitalist economy 
in this epoch. But this work has no academic pretensions what¬ 
ever; its only aim in investigating the reality of present day cap¬ 
italism is to arm the militant struggle against it. 



1 The rise and fall of class societies 


In order to define the decadence of capitalism, our approach 
will be as follows: 

- by looking at the main social transformations of the histori¬ 
cal process we will draw out the general concept of the deca¬ 
dence of a mode of production; we will then apply this general 
concept to the specific case of capitalism and try to deduce the 
political consequences that flow from it. 

- and, in doing this, we will, like Marx, consider first "the 
material transformation of the economic conditions of produc¬ 
tion", and secondly "the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophical - in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out". 

The material transformation of the economic conditions 

The end of primitive communism The form of social organisa¬ 
tion at the beginning of humanity was what Marx called 'prim¬ 
itive communism'. Despite important local differences in cli¬ 
matic, historic, or other elements, the essential traits of primitive 
societies were the collective ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion (essentially the land) and collective labour in agriculture 
and the hunt, the products of which were shared equally 
amongst the whole population. The idea that private property 
is something inherent in human nature is just a myth popu¬ 
larised by bourgeois economists since the 18th century; its aim 
is to present the capitalist system as the most natural one, the 
one that best corresponds to human nature. 

On the other hand, these egalitarian relations were not the 
product of an ideology of brotherhood or the work of a God 
anxious to ensure equality between his creatures. It was 
humanity's lack of power faced with a natural environment that 
could be as hostile as man's techniques were feeble, which 
imposed this need for social cohesion, forcing men to live in 
communities that used their means of production in an egalitar¬ 
ian way. The egalitarian ideology which did exist was a conse¬ 
quence of these relations and not their cause: 

"The mode of production of material life dominates in gener¬ 
al the development of social, political and intellectual life. It is 
not the consciousness of men which determines their existence, 
on the contrary, their social existence determines their con¬ 
sciousness (Marx, Preface to a Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy ). 

In the same way, the disappearance of primitive communism 
wasn't the result of ideological changes but of the disappear¬ 
ance of the material conditions which had engendered such a 
society. If one examines the way in which these egalitarian 
societies were transformed into societies of exploitation, with 
the appearance of classes and of private property, it becomes 
evident that it was the result of progress in the techniques of 
production. 

We will leave aside the cases where this 'progress' was the 
result of the civilising work of European colonial massacres 
from the end of the 15th century onwards. 

In different regions of the globe, and in various local historic 
conditions, primitive communist societies disintegrated and 


ceded their place either to the asiatic mode of production or 
slavery. 

Slavery When a community exhausted the fertility of its territo¬ 
ry, or when its game had departed, or when its population 
grew too large in relation to its means of survival, it was oblig¬ 
ed to extend or remove its domination to new territories. In 
regions where the density of population was relatively high - in 
the Mediterranean for example - such expansion could only be 
made at the expense of other communities. 

In the beginning, wars provoked as a result of these move¬ 
ments could only take the form of gratuitous massacres or can¬ 
nibalism. Their sole aim was to seize the land of conquered 
peoples. As long as the level of social productivity only permit¬ 
ted a man to produce just enough for his own individual subsis¬ 
tence, the conqueror had no interest in integrating new mouths 
into the hungry community. It only became feasible for a con¬ 
quered people to work for their conquerors, for free and by 
force, while at the same time producing enough for their own 
subsistence, when the productivity of labour had reached a 
certain level (2). 

Primitive communist relations were thus abandoned in order 
to make use of a higher level of productivity in a context of wars 
and conquests. 

The Asiatic mode of production This badly understood eco¬ 
nomic system was in general the result of the need of certain 
communities to face up to the problems posed by nature in cer¬ 
tain regions (aridity, floods, monsoons, etc). In such regions 
communities were very quickly forced to study the cycles of 
nature and to undertake irrigation works to assure their liveli¬ 
hood. The complexity of these works, the technical knowledge 
they required, the need for an authority to coordinate them, 
engendered layers of specialists (priests, versed in the study 
and observation of nature, were often at the origin of these 
castes). Charged with a specific task in the service of the com¬ 
munity, these specialists - appearing to be the creators of new 
wealth - tended to constitute themselves into a ruling caste. 
They progressively appropriated the social surplus at the 
expense of the collectivity. The development of the productive 
forces transformed these servants of society into exploiters. 

The 'Asiatic' mode of production left the communal relations 
of production unchanged, as basic cells of production. The rul¬ 
ing class only appropriated the surplus created by the work of 
these communities. But a first transition from primitive commu¬ 
nism had been made. The need to apply new techniques of 
production resulted in the emergence of new relations of pro¬ 
duction and the abandonment of the old. 

The introduction of new techniques of production later on did 
away with the remnants of egalitarianism in these societies. 
Thus, for example, the problem of fertilising the land, the 
necessity to create a more intimate link between the worker and 
the earth, often led to to an abandonment of the systematic 
redistribution of plots according to custom or the needs of fam¬ 
ilies. The necessity to ensure a greater continuity in the main- 



tainence of plots, or the weight of fiscal pressures, resulted in 
the passage from communal to private property. And with the 
latter, inequality slowly developed, until a part of society had to 
work on the richest plots for a fraction of the resulting produc¬ 
tion. Society became entirely stratified, taking the form of a 
society of serfdom or feudalism. 

But whether they gave way to slavery or oriental despotism 
(and the latter in its turn to serfdom), communist relations caved 
in under the pressure of the progress of the productive forces, 
which could no longer adapt to the old framework. 

"At a certain stage of their development the productive forces 
enter into collision with the existing relations of production or 
with the property relations within which they worked hitherto" 
(Marx, ibid). 

The end of slavery The result of a development of the produc¬ 
tive forces in the particular regions where one people con¬ 
quered another, slavery allowed the appropriation by one 
social group of the surplus labour realised by the rest of society. 
The owners of slaves, as a ruling class avid for profit and privi¬ 
leges, became the motors of the development of the productive 
forces. However, this development was strictly limited to wars 
of conquest, mainly taking the form of a growth in the number 
of slaves and of great works that facilitated the pillage of con¬ 
quered countries. It was on this basis that ancient Greece and 
Rome developed their civilisations. 

The Roman slave economy - the decadence of which opened 
the door to feudalism - was founded on the pillage and 
exploitation of conquered peoples. The latter furnished Rome 
with its essential means of subsistence (food, tribute and 
slaves). It often happened that the goods imported were pro¬ 
duced under different modes of exploitation, such as the Asiat¬ 
ic mode of production. But the metropole itself subsisted on 
slavery, the latter being applied above all in wide-scale 
exploitation (olive groves and stock farming) and in the great 
works. 

These works often served military needs, being used in the 
exploitation of colonies (roads, viaducts, etc). At the same time 
they reflected the concern to ensure the luxury of the ruling 
class. 

Thus political power was most often connected with the tri¬ 
umphant military caste. Economic prosperity was therefore 
closely dependent on the warlike capacities of the metropole. 

The great development of Roman civilisation corresponded 
to its period of victories and conquests. Its zenith was reached 
when Rome dominated the Mediterranean world and pocketed 
the profits. In the same way the onset of Roman decadence was 
marked in the second century AD by the end of this expansion, 
and in the third century by the Empire's first defeats (in 251 the 
Emperor Decius was defeated and killed by the Goths; in 260 
the Emperor Valerian was taken prisoner and humiliated by 
the king of Persia. In the course of the third century revolts in the 
colonies broke out simultaneously for the first time). 

The difficulties of maintaining such a gigantic empire with the 
limited technical means available at that time explains in part 
the end of Rome's expansion. But above all it was the gap 
between the economic productivity of Roman slavery and that 
of its colonies (which often developed a superior productivity 
under the Asiatic mode) which ensured that the revolts in the 
colonies would ultimately be successful. 

Slave relations of production were characterised by low 
labour productivity. In the conditions of the epoch, a growth of 


productivity required the improvement of methods for working 
the earth - the utilisation of the plough, the development of fer¬ 
tilisation and the creation of an intimate link between the work¬ 
er and the soil, providing the worker with a motive for using 
these techniques of production. But such progress demanded 
the abandonment of slavery, in which the worker is maintained 
by his master whatever his productivity, and in which only the 
fear of punishment forces the slave to produce, so that he works 
with the least care possible. 

Slavery was only profitable as a means of exploiting con¬ 
quered peoples. Once these conquests stopped or diminished, 
once the sources of booty, tributes and slaves dried up (in turn 
leading to a rise in the value of slaves), slavery transformed 
itself into an unprofitable system, a fetter on the development of 
production. 

The need to pass on to new productive relations led, in the 
metropole, to the appearance of feudal types of exploitation, in 
which the great proprietors ceded much land to free families in 
exchange for a part of thei r produce. But the surpassing of slav¬ 
ery also involved an attack on the privileges of the ruling class. 
The 'collision' between the development of the productive 
forces of society, and the relations of production that had exist¬ 
ed until then, precipitated Rome into its phase of decadence. 

The development of production slowed down or stopped: 

'They (the wealthy Romans) 'gleaned' the products of the 
mines and undermine the soil, allowing pastures or forests to 
disappear in semi-arid regions. Manpower was exploited 
without a break, stimulating discontent and apathy in work. 
They even forbade the application of new methods, and 
neglected irrigation works and drainage in regions where they 
were essential....War, epidemics and starvation reduced the 
population of the Empire by a third. The death rate was per¬ 
haps even higher in Italy itself during the course of the third 
century" 

(Shepard B Clough, Grandeur and Decadence of Civilisations . 
Editions Payot pi 40) 

Feudalism Following slavery or the Asiatic mode of produc¬ 
tion, the feudal system allowed a new scope to the productive 
forces of society for centuries. 

In autarkic feudal relations, work on the soil attained 
unequalled levels of improvement (amelioration of ploughing, 
shoeing of work animals, of harnessing - at the head or neck 
instead of the belly - development of irrigation and of fertilisa¬ 
tion, etc). Furthermore, and above all, the perfecting of agricul¬ 
tural labour was accompanied by a considerable development 
of artisan work. The latter existed as a simple appendage of the 
agricultural economy: supplying instruments of labour and 
certain items of consumption, essentially for the ruling class 
(mainly clothing and weapons). 

The craftsman benefited from the growth of resources avail¬ 
able to the noble class thanks to the development of agricultur¬ 
al productivity. This last factor figured all the more as the noble 
class wasn't engaged in accumulation - the particular charac¬ 
ter of the bourgeoisie - but used all its profit for personal con¬ 
sumption. 

But from the twelfth century on feudalism had begun to reach 
the limits of the possibilities for extending cultivatable surfaces. 

"We have enough indices of the lack of land at the end of the 
thirteenth century to suggest that the extension of cultivatable 
surfaces was inferior to the national growth of population; and 
with the exception of certain places, it was probably insuffi- 



cient to compensate for the tendency for labour productivity to 
fall. The pressure from land shortages after 1200 in Holland, 
Saxony, Rhineland, Bavaria and the Tyrol was one of the fac¬ 
tors which gave birth to the migrations towards the east, and 
we can say that at the end of the fourteenth century the limits of 
acquiring soil from forest land were already reached in the 
north east of Germany and Bohemia" 

(Maurice Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism . 

P 59). 

"The contemporaries of St Louis, and in certain regions those 
of Philippe de Bel, saw the development of the soil pushed to its 
limits. The most audacious reclamations were attempted 
because it was always necessary to feed more mouths and 
because, not knowing any other way of augmenting the yield, 
the space cultivated always had to grow. Permanent marshes 
and wasteland seemed to disappear. Woods shrank. The 
marshes and fens of the English coast were drained, cleaned, 
exploited to the limit of what was technically possible..." (J 
Favrier, De Marco Polo a Christopher Columbus, p 125) 

From then society could only break out of its impasse through 
a new development in the productivity of labour. Now the latter 
had more or less attained its extreme limits in the context of 
family artisan production. Only the passage from individual 
labour to the labour of a number of associated workers, to a 
more complex division of labour and the utilisation of more 
complex means of production could in these conditions permit 
the necessary growth of productivity. 

Thi s was possible because the development of artisan work 
under feudalism also contributed to a revival of the towns, 
which were the basis needed for more collective forms of 
labour. 

But, fundamentally, the feudal framework was the negation 
of the conditions which could allow for a real development of 
this economic form: 

- feudalism was founded on the life-long attachment of men 
to their means of production as well as to their lord, whereas 
manufacturing demanded great mobility of labour power, and 
thus a separation of the worker from the means of production; 

- feudalism was a system of local power, of autarky, of the 
closed fief, with innumerable tolls to pay on the passage of 
commodities through different feudal estates. The manufactur¬ 
er, by contrast, needed a mobility of raw materials, of com¬ 
modities in general, so that he could concentrate in one place 
of production the products from a thousand different places, 
and ensure the freest possible distribution of his own commodi¬ 
ties; 

- finally, manufacturing production must base itself on the 
accumulation and the concentration of profits in order to 
obtain, replace and then expand the machinery which allows 
for production based on the division of labour. It requires 
therefore a spirit of success through work and the right to accu¬ 
mulate the rewards of the latter. Feudal privileges, on the other 
hand, were based first on the capacity to make war, and after 
that solely on heredity. 

At the level of the capacity to work, the lord was equal or 
inferior to the serf. Hence feudal society's contempt for work, 
which was seen as a form of debasement. 

The feudal lord made it a matter of honour to display his abil¬ 
ity to consume his entire revenue. The feudal economy ignored 
and condemned accumulation aimed at the growth of produc¬ 
tion, an attitude which barred the way to the development of 
manufacture. 


"We can consider that the beginning of the fourteenth centu¬ 
ry marked the end of the mediaeval economy's period of 
expansion. Up till then, progress had been continual in all 
spheres... But by the first years of the fourteenth century, all this 
came to an end. Although there wasn't a regression, there was 
no advance either. Europe was, as it were, resting on its lau¬ 
rels: there was stability on the economic front...the proof that 
the previous economic thrust had been interrupted was the fact 
that foreign trade ceased to expand...In Flanders and Bra- 
vante, the drapery industry maintained itself without increas¬ 
ing its traditional prosperity until around the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, then it began to go rapidly downward. In Italy, most of the 
great banks which had dominated the money markets for so 
long fell into a series of reverberating bankruptcies ... the 
decline of the fairs of Champagne date from the first years of 
the century. This was also the time when the population 
stopped growing, and this constituted the most important 
symptom of the state of a stabilised society which had reached 
the final point of its evolution." 

(H. Pirenne, Histoire economique et sociale dy Moyen Age , 
PUF, p 158). ~ ” 

Just as in slavery, the decadence of feudalism meant 
famines, since the growth of the productive forces was far infe¬ 
rior to the growth in population. Famines were then followed 
by epidemics, which spread rapidly because of the poor nutri¬ 
tion of the population. Thus from 1315 to 1317 a terrible 
famine desolated all of Europe, followed thirty years later by 
the Black Death, which between 1347 and 1350 wiped out 
one third of Europe's population. 

"It's true that it was precisely then that countries which had 
been outside the main areas of economic development, like 
Poland and especially Bohemia, began to participate in it more 
fully. But their belated awakening didn't result in any important 
consequences for the western world as a whole. It was thus 
clear that society was entering a period when more was being 
conserved than produced, and when social discontent testified 
to both the desire and the incapacity to improve a situation 
which no longer corresponded to men's needs." (Pirenne, op 
cit, p 158) 

Feudal decadence began in the fourteenth century, continu¬ 
ing until the overthrow of its last juridical traces by the bour- 
geoi s revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
England and France. But from the fourteenth century new rela¬ 
tions of production were beginning to dominate society: capi¬ 
talism. Developing out of a struggle against the old feudal fet¬ 
ters, it was the main beneficiary from the morass of the four¬ 
teenth century, and was to allow a great revival of economic 
life. 

The general conception of decadence The development of the 
productive forces has two aspects: 

1. The growth of the number of workers incorporated into 
production at a given level of productivity; 

2. The development of labour productivity amongst a given 
number of workers. 

In a system in full expansion, one can see a combination of 
both. A system in crisis is a system which has reached it limits in 
both aspects at the same time. 

We can speak of an 'external limit' to the expansion of a sys¬ 
tem (its incapacity to enlarge its field of action) and of an 'inter¬ 
nal limit' (the incapacity to go beyond a certain level of produc¬ 
tivity). Consider the case of the end of slavery, of the Roman 
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Empire. The external limit was constituted by the material 
impossibility of enlarging the extent of the Empire. The internal 
limit was the impossibility of raising the productivity of the 
slaves without overthrowing the social system itself, without 
eliminating their status as slaves. For feudalism it was the end 
of land reclamation, the incapacity to find new arable lands, 
which acted as the external limit, while the internal limit was its 
inability to raise the productivity of the serfs, or of the individual 
artisan, without transforming them into proletarians, without 
introducing labour associated by capital: that is, without the 
overthrow of the feudal economic order. 

The approach of these two types of limits are dialectically 
linked: Rome could not expand its empire indefinitely because 
of the limits of production; inversely, the more difficult it was to 
expand, the more it was obliged to develop its productivity, 
thus pushing it more rapidly towards its extreme limits. Likewise 
feudal reclamations were limited by the level of feudal tech¬ 
niques, while the scarcity of land encouraged more ingenuity 
in productive activities carried out in the towns and the country¬ 
side. This in turn pushed feudal productivity to the border of 
capitalism. 

In the final analysis it is the limits on the level of productivity 
within the old society which lead it into the morass. It is this pro¬ 
ductivity which is the true measure of the level of development 
of the productive forces; it's the quantitative expression of a 
certain combination of human labour and means of produc¬ 
tion, of living and dead labour (3). 

To each stage of development of the productive forces, that 
is, at each overall level of productivity, there corresponds a cer¬ 
tain type of relations of production. When this productivity 
approaches its last possible limits within the system which cor¬ 
responded to it, and if the system is not overthrown, society 
enters into a phase of economic decadence. Then there is a 
snowball effect: the first consequences of the crisis transform 
themselves into factors accelerating the crisis. For example, at 
the end of Rome as well as in the decline of feudalism, the drop 
in revenues of the ruling class pushed the latter to reinforce the 
exploitation of the workforce to the point of exhaustion. The 
result in both cases was the growing apathy and discontent of 
the labourers, which only accelerated the decline in revenues. 

Likewise the impossibility of incorporating new labourers 
into production forced society to support inactive strata who 
constituted yet another drain on revenues. 

A similar phenomenon was the galloping devaluation of 
money at the end of the Empire as well as at the end of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages: 

"Rome had hoped to cover its governmental expenses by 
increasing taxation, but when the proceeds proved insufficient 
it was necessary to resort to inflation (at the end of the Second 
Empire). This first expedient had to be repeated from time to 
time in the course of the third century, certain monies being 
devalued to 2 percent of their face value. The monetary unity of 
the Empire was destroyed; each town and each province issu¬ 
ing its own money"( Shepard B Clough, op cit, p 141). 

And at the end of the Middle Ages: 

"In a world where the mass of money became insufficient, the 
wage-bill (of soldiers used for protection against robbery or in 
wars - ICC note) increased the need for precious metals; thus 
the temptation to overvalue the cash in circulation. The rulers 
used their authority to diminish the weight of coins, so that a 
coin valued at 2 sous henceforth contained less pure silver and 
more lead, but was now worth 3 sous. This was inflation!"( J 


Favier, op cit, p 127). 

Parallel to these economic consequences the crisis causes a 
series of social convulsions which in their turn impede an 
already enfeebled economic life. The development of produc¬ 
tivity systematically conflicts with existing social structures, ren¬ 
dering impossible any new development of the productive 
forces, the need to go beyond the old society is puton the agen¬ 
da. 

"A society never expires before all the productive forces con¬ 
tained within it have been developed" (Marx, op cit). 

In fact it should be noted that no system has developed ALL 
the productive forces - in the proper sense of the term - which it 
may contain in theory. 

On the one hand, the economic consequences that we have 
seen and the series of social catastrophes which the first great 
economic difficulties cause are so many fetters preventing the 
system really attaining its absolute limits. We must bear in mind 
that an economic system is the ensemble of relations of produc¬ 
tion that men have been led to establish, independently of their 
will and in accord with the level of productive forces, to PRO¬ 
VIDE FOR THEIR ECONOMIC NEEDS. Before the last instru¬ 
ment of production has seen the light of day, if production has 
started to grow less quickly than the needs of the population, 
the system loses its historic reason for existence, and everything 
in society tends to push against its confines. 

On the other hand, under the pressure of the productive 
forces, the economic foundations of the new society begin to 
develop within the old. This only applies to past societies where 
the class which overthrew them was never the exploited class. 
Feudalism grew up within the Roman empire. The first feudal 
plantations in Rome were often headed by old members of the 
municipal senate put to flight by a state which made them 
responsible for the collection of taxes. 

Likewise, at the end of feudalism, members of the nobility 
became businessmen, and in the towns - often in struggle 
against local lords - developed the first manufactories, prefig¬ 
uring capitalism. 

These first 'centres of the future system' (great Roman planta¬ 
tions, bourgeois towns) were mostly born as the result of the 
decomposition of the old system. They attracted all kinds of ele¬ 
ments trying to escape the system. But from being the results of 
decadence, these centres quickly transformed themselves into 
factors that hastened it along. 

Material conditions permit the passage to a new type of soci¬ 
ety, whose premises already exist within the old society, and 
their pressure is sufficient to begin the foundation of a new sys¬ 
tem. 

"New relations of production have never been put into place 
before the material conditions of their existence has been dis¬ 
covered within the old society" (Marx, op cit). 

It is not enough that production approaches its final limits 
within the old society. It is also necessary that the means to go 
beyond the latter already exist or are in the process of forma¬ 
tion. When these two conditions are historically realised, soci¬ 
ety's adoption of new relations of production is on the agenda. 
But the resistance of the old society (of the old privileged class, 
the inertia of customs and habits, ideologies, religion etc), and 
the gap that may exist between the realisation of these two con¬ 
ditions, means that such transformations do not take place in a 
progressive, linear manner, but through a series of regres¬ 
sions, catastrophes, and qualitative leaps. 

The phase of decadence of a system is that period in which 



such a historic leap has not been made; it is the expression of a 
growing contradiction between the productive forces and the 
relations of production; it is the sickness of a body whose 
clothes have become too tight. 

The overturning of the superstructures 

When the economy trembles, the whole superstructure that 
relies on it enters into crisis and decomposition. The manifesta¬ 
tions of this decomposition are the characteristic elements of 
the decadence of a system. 

Beginning as consequences of a system, they then most often 
become accelerating factors in the process of decline. Many a 
bourgeois historian, having seen the latter phenomenon, 
deduces from it that the superstructural elements are actually 
the main causes for the ending of a civilisation. 

In this examination of superstructural elements, we will look 
at four phenomena which can be found both in the decadence 
of slavery and the decadence of feudalism. We will see that 
these are no historical coincidences, but definite symptoms of 
the decadence of a system. 

These phenomena are; 

1) the decomposition of the ideological forms that reigned in 
the old society; 

2) the development of wars between factions of the ruling 
class; 

3) the intensification and development of class struggles; 

4) the strengthening of the state apparatus. 

1) The decomposition of ideological forms In a society divided 
into classes, the dominant ideology is necessarily the ideology 
of the dominant class. The scope for the enrichment and devel¬ 
opment of its ideological forms depends on the real capacity of 
the ruling class to persuade the whole of society to accept its 
rule. A society is only prepared to accept a given ideology as 
long as the economic system it is based on corresponds to that 
society's needs. The more an economic system ensures pros¬ 
perity and security, the more the human beings who live by it 
will identify with the ideas that justify it. In conditions of expan¬ 
sion, the injustices inherent in the economic relations can 
appear as no more than 'necessary evils'; the belief that every¬ 
one can benefit from the system permits the development of 
democratic ideologies, above all within that part of society 
which benefits from it the most - the ruling class (the regime of 
the Republic corresponded to the most flourishing period of the 
Roman economy; in expanding feudalism, the king was merely 
a suzerain, elected as the first among equals). 

Law itself is relatively little developed because the system cor¬ 
responds sufficiently to the objective needs of society for most 
problems to be resolved by allowing things to take their course. 

The sciences tend to develop, philosophy leans towards 
rationalism, towards optimism and confidence in mankind. 
Since the ugly side that belongs to any exploitative society is 
relatively well hidden by the state of prosperity, ideologies are 
less encumbered by the need to hide reality and justify the 
unjustifiable. Art itself tends to reflect this optimism and usually 
has its best moments in the periods of economic development 
(what is referred to as the 'golden age' of Roman art corre¬ 
sponds to the main period of the growth of the Empire, for 
example; similarly in the prosperous days of the 11 th and 12th 
centuries, feudalism went through an immense artistic and 
intellectual renewal. 


But when the relations of production turn into a straitjacket 
for the life of society, all the ideological forms corresponding to 
the existing order lose their roots, are emptied of content, and 
are openly contradicted by reality. In the decadence of the 
Roman empire, the ideology of the political power took on an 
increasingly supernatural and dictatorial form. In the same 
way feudal decadence was accompanied by the reinforcement 
of the idea of the divine origins of the monarchy and the privi¬ 
leges of the nobility, which were being severely battered by the 
mercantile relations being introduced by the bourgeoisie. 

Philosophies and religions express a growing pessimism; 
confidence in mankind gives way to a fatalism and obscuran¬ 
tism (eg the development of Stoicism then of Neoplatonism in 
the Lower Roman Empire: the first talked about the elevation of 
man through pain, the second denied the capacity of man to 
grasp the problems of the world through reason). 

The end of the Middle Ages saw the same phenomenon: 

"The period of stagnation saw the rise of mysticism in all its 
forms. The intellectual form with the 'Treatise on the Art of 
Dying', and above all, 'The Imitation of Jesus Christ'. The emo¬ 
tional form with the great expressions of popular piety exacer¬ 
bated by the influence of the uncontrolled elements of the men¬ 
dicant clergy: the 'flagellants' wandered the countryside, lac¬ 
erating their bodies with whips in village squares in order to 
strike at human sensibility and call Christians to repent. These 
manifestations gave rise to imagery of often dubious taste, as 
with the fountains of blood that symbolised the redeemer. Very 
rapidly the movement lurched towards hysteria and the ecclesi¬ 
astical hierarchy had to intervene against the troublemakers, in 
order to prevent their preaching from increasing the number of 
vagabonds...Macabre art developed... the sacred text most 
favoured by the more thoughtful minds was the Apocalypse." 
(Favier, op cit, p 152f). 

All this reflected the growing gap between the relations 
reigning in society and the ideas about them which men had 
hitherto held to. 

The only ideologies which could really develop in these peri¬ 
ods was law, on the one hand, and, on the other, the ideologies 
which announced the new society. 

In a society divided into classes law can only be the expres¬ 
sion of the interests and will of the ruling class. It is the totality of 
rules that permit the proper functioning of the system of 
exploitation. Law goes through a period of growth at the 
beginning of the life of a social system, when the new 'rules of 
the game' are being established; but also at the end of a sys¬ 
tem, when reality rends the system ever more unpopular and 
inappropriate, and the 'will' of the ruling class becomes the 
most important thing keeping the old relations going. Law then 
represents the necessity to reinforce the oppressive framework 
necessary for the survival of a system that has now become 
obsolete. This is why law developed both in Roman decadence 
and during the decline of feudalism (Diocletian, the greatest 
Emperor of the Lower Empire, was also the one who produced 
the greatest number of edicts and decrees. Similarly from the 
13th century onwards, the first collections of customary laws 
began to appear). 

Parallel to this phenomenon there appear ideas advocating 
new types of social relations; they take on critical, rebellious 
and finally revolutionary forms. They are the justification for 
the new society. This phenomenon was particularly evident 
from the 15th century on in western Europe. Protestantism, par¬ 
ticularly the form preached by Calvin, was a religion which, as 
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opposed to Catholicism, allowed for the lending of money on 
interest (crucial for the development of capital); which taught 
spiritual elevation though work and glorified the successful 
man (thus opposing the 'divine' origins of the privileges of the 
nobility and justifying the new situation of the 'parvenu' bour¬ 
geois businessman); which put in question the supernatural 
character of the Catholic church (the main feudal landholder) 
and advocated the interpretation of the Bible by man without 
any intermediary. This new religion was an ideological ele¬ 
ment which announced and hastened the rise of capitalism. 

Similarly, the development of bourgeois rationalism, whose 
ultimate expression was in the philosophers and economists of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, expressed the revolutionary ele¬ 
ment of the conflict into which society had entered. 

Decomposition of the old ruling ideology, the development of 
the ideology of the new society, obscurantism against rational¬ 
ism, pessimism against optimism, coercive law against con¬ 
structive law, here, as Marx said, we find "the juridical, politi¬ 
cal, religious, artistic, philosophic, in short, the ideological 
forms through which men become conscious of this conflict and 
fight it out". 

2) The development of wars between factions of the ruling 
doss The prosperity of a system of exploitation allows there to 
be relative harmony between the exploiters, and thus there can 
be 'democratic' relations between them. When the system 
ceases to be viable, when profits diminish, harmony gives way 
to wars between the profiteers. Thus, in parallel to the brig- 
andry that characterised the end of the Roman Empire and the 
Middle Age, there was a proliferation of wars between factions 
of the ruling class. 

In Rome from the second century onwards there was a series 
of wars fought by knights, bureaucrats and army chiefs and 
senators and patricians: 

"Between the years 235 and 285, out of the 26 Emperors 
who succeeded each other to the throne, only two died a natur¬ 
al death, and at one moment there were up to 30 claimants to 
the throne" (SB Clough, op cit, p 142). 

At the end of the Middle Ages wars between nobles took on 
such proportions that the western kings were forced to forbid 
them, and Louis IX went as far as to forbid the bearing of arms. 
The Hundred Years War was a phenomenon of this type. 

When the ruling class can no longer escape the contradic¬ 
tions of its system and sees its profits declining irreversibly, the 
most immediate solution is for each faction to grab hold of the 
wealth of their rivals; or at least to seize control of the condi¬ 
tions of production which allow this wealth to be produced (for 
example, the fiefs of the feudal epoch). 

3) The intensification of class struggles In the decadence of a 
system there are three phenomena which make the intensifica¬ 
tion of class struggles one of the main characteristics of these 
periods of decline: 

- the development of poverty: we have already shown that 
the end of slavery and feudalism were regularly marked by 
famines, epidemics and the generalisation of poverty. We 
have seen what consequences this had within the privileged 
classes, but it was obviously the oppressed classes which suf¬ 
fered these scourges most intensely; this provoked them into 
more and more frequent riots and revolts; 

- the strengthening of exploitation: we have also shown how 
in a system in decadence, productivity can less and less be 


increased by technical means, so that the ruling classes are 
increasingly tempted to palliate this through the super¬ 
exploitation of labour. The latter is used up to the point of 
exhaustion. There is a whole growth in punishments for those 
who fail to do enough work... 

Added to the poverty and suffering they are already endur¬ 
ing, this last factor can only accentuate the tendency towards 
the generalisation of struggles between the exploited and the 
exploiters. The reactions of the toiling classes are so violent, 
and in the end so damaging to the goal of increasing produc¬ 
tivity, that at both the the end of the Roman Empire and in the 
late Middle Ages, there is a tendency to replace punishments 
by measures aimed at giving the labourers an 'interest' in their 
work (the emancipation of the slaves and the serfs) (4) 

- the struggle of the class that bears within it the seeds of a 
new society: in parallel to the revolts of the exploited, there is a 
development of the struggle of a new class (the great 'feudal' 
landowners at the end of the Roman Empire, the bourgeoisie at 
the end of feudalism), which begins to establish the bases of its 
own system of exploitation, which sap the bases of the old sys¬ 
tem. These classes are thus led to wage a permanent combat 
against the old privileged class. 

During the course of this struggle, the revolts of the labouring 
classes always provides the force that these new classes them¬ 
selves lack in their effort to supplant the old structures, now 
become completely reactionary (it's only in the proletarian rev¬ 
olution that the class that carries within itself the germs of the 
new society is at the same time the exploited class). 

All these elements explain the fact that the decadence of a 
society necessarily leads to a decisive renewal of class strug¬ 
gles. Thus, in the Lower Roman Empire: 

"the situation created by the deficiencies in production, an 
ever-increasing taxation, the devaluation of the currency and 
the growing independence of the large landowners had the 
consequence of further accentuating the political and social 
disorganisation and of leading to the disappearance of the 
principles that regulated relations between men...impover¬ 
ished landowners, ruined merchants, labourers from the 
towns, colons, slaves, rioters and deserters from the army 
resorted to pillage in Gaul, Sicily, Italy, North Africa and Asia 
Minor. In 235 a wave ofbrigandry swept through the whole of 
northern Italy. In 238 civil war reigned in North Africa. In 268 
the colons of Gaul attacked numerous towns, and in 269 a 
slave revolt broke out in Sicily" (Clough, op cit, p 142). 

"The breadth of the social movements affecting the Latin west 
in the 5th century is impressive. They shook all regions and 
especially Brittany, western Gaul, the north of Spain and 
Africa..." (Lucien Musset, Les Invasions, p 226). 

It was the same at the end of the Middle Ages: 

"From the end of the 13th century labourers' riots shook the 
Flemish towns. At the time of the Hundred Years War and the 
Italian divisions, it was the upsurge in urban misery that gave 
rise to the troops of vagabonds that wandered the countryside. 
It was very often the same kind of people in different countries, 
men with no land who became men with no work: the 'Jacques' 
of the French plains, the Tuchain of Languedoc, the Lollards of 
the English midlands, the Mallotins of Paris, the Coquillards of 
Bourgogne. Daring tribunes exploited their distress and put 
these revolts at the service of the political ambitions of a social 
group or individual. Etienne Marcel wanted to impose on the 
Dauphin the tutelage of a faction of the bourgeoisie...Van 
Atevelde had exploited the misery of the Flemish labourers, 
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Cola di Rienzo, a 'tribune of the people' did the same with the 
lower orders who had been devastated by the excesses of the 
Roman aristocracy. In Florence, the revolt of the Ciompi, a 
hunger revolt, in the end served the interests of the 
Medicis...Thus, this stagnation, this fruit of divisions, war and 
social disorder led to pillages, riots and massacres..." (Favier, 
op cit p 137. See also Pirenne, op cit, pi 60f). 

The revolutions of Cromwell in 1649 in England and the 
French revolution of 1789 were the spectacular culmination of 
the struggles provoked by the decline of feudal society and the 
birth of capitalism. 

The history of economic systems can only be the history of the 
men who live within them. The development, conservation and 
supersession of a given society are the work of groups of men 
driven to act according to their economic position within a sys¬ 
tem. The capacity of a system to sustain itself is above all rela¬ 
tive to the strength of the class which draws most profit from it; 
the strength of a new society is similarly related to the strength 
of the class which has the most interest in it. 

Thus, it's in the action of social classes that we see the con- 
cretisation of the objective forces that have plunged society into 
a contradiction. At a given moment, the class conflict is none 
other than the conflict between the reality of the development of 
the productive forces and the existing relations of production. 

4) The strengthening of the state If law represents the interests 
and will of the ruling class, the state is the armed force charged 
with ensuring that the law is obeyed. It is the guarantor of the 
order required for the exploitation of one class by another. 
Faced with the economic and social disorders that characterise 
the decadent phase of a system, the state can only be rein¬ 
forced. "The development of the function leads to the develop¬ 
ment of the organ". 

- Against social disorder: having emerged as the armed 
force of the ruling class, the state is essentially the servant of a 
class. However, it's around this 'servant' that we see the clear¬ 
est crystallisation of all the interests of the ruling class: its task is 
to maintain an overall, general order. In this sense it has a 
wider view of the functioning of the system - and of its necessi¬ 
ties - than that of the individuals who compose the privileged 
class. Separated from society as a whole because it is an organ 
of oppression in the service of a minority, it is also distin¬ 
guished from this minority by its character as a single, unified 
organ in contrast to the diversity of the factional or individual 
interests of the exploiters. Furthermore, the privileges of the 
state bureaucracy are closely linked to the proper functioning 
of the system as a whole. The state is thus not only the force that 
can attain a sufficiently global view of the economy, it is also 
the only one which has an immediate and vital interest in its 
good functioning. 

Thus in periods of decadence the state is reinforced because 
it has to deal with a growing number of revolts by the 
oppressed class, but also because it is the only force that can 
ensure the coherence of the ruling class when it is pushed 
towards dispersal or tearing itself apart. 

The development of the power of the Roman Emperor, above 
all from the second century onwards, as well as that of the feu¬ 
dal monarchy, had a real justification both in their respective 
struggles against the revolts of the oppressed and in their 
attempts to defend the reigning order by restricting the strug¬ 
gles between factions of the ruling class. The Emperor Septimus 
Severus (193-211) ended up confiscating "the properties of 


senators and urban businessmen in order to procure the neces¬ 
sary funds for paying the soldiers who assured his safety and 
power" (Clough); the Capetian monarchy developed at the 
expense of the great feudal lords. 

In most cases, wars also constitute a powerful factor in the 
strengthening of the state apparatus. Only the state authority 
can carry out the regroupment of forces that war demands; the 
state always emerges stronger from such tests. This factor 
played a very important role in the strengthening of the feudal 
monarchy, particularly in France. 

- Against economic disorder: It is notable that there was a 
very strong development of state interventionism both during 
the decline of the Roman empire and during the waning of feu¬ 
dalism: 

"As far as production was concerned, he (the Emperor Dioti- 
cien, 284-305) imagined that it could be stimulated by a sort of 
'directed economy'; he regulated the activity of the 'colleges', 
controlled the exploitation of the great estates and established 
control over prices. Finally, the tax rate was revised and the 
production of money regulated in order to try to stabilise the 
currency"! Clough, p 143). 

As for the feudal royalty, it strengthened itself by creating a 
powerful interventionist administration. The development of 
the bureaucracy was such that the feudal courts ceased to be 
itinerantand settled down in one city: Paris, Westminster, Pam¬ 
plona, Moscow. The king used his own functionaries (baillifs 
and seneschals in France) whose economic tasks grew more 
and more throughout the realm. 

When the economic relations of a society become a calamity 
for those involved in them, only armed force can keep them 
going. As the armed force and ultimate crystallisation of the 
laws of a system, the state then tends to take the economy in 
hand. 

Everything in a decadent society pushes this phenomenon 
forward: the parasitic costs that derive from the need to main¬ 
tain an economy that is no longer viable leads to a huge growth 
in fiscal burdens. Onlya strong state can extort such funds from 
a population that is already hungry and on the verge of revolt. 
Both the later Roman Emperors and the feudal kings found that 
this task was one of the main bases for the strengthening of 
their powers. The economy was no longer in accord with the 
necessities imposed by social reality; economic initiative no 
longer had a natural guide in the search for prosperity and 
harmony with the rest of society. State power, state intervention 
then became the only means for trying to prevent the paralysis 
of the economy, a collapse into total disorder. Both at the end 
of slavery and the end of feudalism, there was a development 
of tendencies towards the bureaucratisation of society and the 
systematic control of the individual. 

This tendency reached particularly frightful proportions in 
the period of the Lower Roman Empire: 

"Everyone was dissatisfied with their situation and tried to 
escape from it. The peasant deserted the countryside, the 
craftsman abandoned his craft, the decurion fled the municipal 
senate. The state power had no remedy for these problems: all 
it could do was to try to tie everyone to their condition and close 
the doors through which they could escape. 

The watchword was 'everyone at their post' or Roman culture 
would perish. It was a state of siege, a perpetual siege of life. 
Social conditions, professions were made hereditary. There 
was the establishment of a real caste regime; and this wasn't 
something primitive or spontaneous, but new, political, 
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imposed from above" (F Lot, Le Fin du monde Antique et {e 
Debut du Moven-Aae. p 109). 

Some labourers were marked with red hot irons to stop them 
abandoning their jobs. The right of pursuitwas made general. 

This same necessity for state interventionism appears at the 
end of feudalism. But there was an important difference 
between the economic action of feudal royalty and that of the 
Lower Empire. 

As it decomposed slavery gave way to a system of autarky, a 
particularly fragmented economic system. The attempt to cen¬ 
tralise and strengthen the state on the one hand, and the devel¬ 
opment of feudalism on the other, were two simultaneous but 
quite contradictory phenomena. Feudalism, by contrast, would 
be superseded by capitalism, that is by a system that required 
an increasing level of concentration and integration of eco¬ 
nomic life. The centralisation and interventionism of the feudal 
state, which resulted from the necessity to shore up a disinte¬ 
grating feudal system, thus objectively constituted a means for 
developing the bases of capitalism. Several fundamental fac¬ 
tors forced the monarchy to take up this dual historical role: 

1) the monarchy often had to call on the support of the bour¬ 
geois towns to bolster its power; 

2) the interests of the dominant exploiting class, the nobility, 
could be in relative accord with those of the rising bourgeoisie; 

3) the growing strength of the bourgeoisie, which had by the 
end of the 15th century created the bases of capitalism, 
enabled it to impose a partition of power on the aristocracy. 

The economic measures taken by Edward II, Edward III, the 
mercantilist policies of Henry VII in England, the economic 
developments realised under Louis XI in France, the protection¬ 
ist actions favourable to the development of industry taken by 
most of the French and English kings from the 14th century 


onward, as well as the acceptance of bourgeois parliaments by 
the two monarchies, are all evidence of the eminent role played 
by the feudal monarchy in the process of the primitive accumu¬ 
lation of capital. 

But it would be absurd to see the feudal monarchy from this 
angle alone. The monarchy remained essentially feudal, in fact 
it was the last rampart of feudalism. This is attested by facts 
such as: the constant struggle between the king and the bour¬ 
geois parliaments; the defence of noble privileges by the 
monarch (in France only the commoners paid taxes); the 
defence of the corporations; the struggle against Protestantism 
- the 'religion of the bourgeoisie' - in France; finally, the very 
fact that the bourgeoisies in England and France had to resort 
to revolution to permit a real development of capitalism. 

Despite this dual role played by the feudal monarchy, the 
inexorable reinforcement of the state was aimed essentially at 
maintaining the feudal system and was a typical feature of a 
society in decline. 

If the image of a society in decadence is that of a body which 
is pushing against a garment that has become too tight, the 
development of the state apparatus is simply the attempt of the 
garment to strengthen itself so that the mounting pressure from 
the body doesn't tear it to pieces. 

Decomposition of the dominant ideology, the development 
of wars and revolutions, the reinforcement of the state, these 
are the most salient characteristics of a society in decadence, a 
society in which the productive forces are finding it harder and 
harder to develop. The economic system ceases to be a historic 
necessity and instead becomes a fetter that plunges society into 
growing barbarism. 
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2 Crisis and decadence 


Decadence and open crises in capitalism in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury are phenomena which are linked together but distinct; 
not identical but interdependent. 

Our object here is not to study these moments of crisis (for 
example, 1929 or 1938 ); it is not to ascertain whether capital¬ 
ism now is beginning to undergo these types of crisis. We 
shall address ourselves to the task of showing that capitalism 
has been in a state of senility, of decadence, since 1914 and 
that the magnificent 'rates of growth' of which it boasts, espe¬ 
cially since World War 2, in fact merely hide the agony of a 
system which is less and less able to create the conditions for 
its own reproduction. 

The conceptof decadence 

But what exactly is the meaning of this state of decline or 
decadence? 

In the first part of this article (Revolution Internationale . Old 
Series, no 5 ) we attempted a definition of this phenomenon, 
its causes and its manifestations, as it occurred in past soci¬ 
eties, particularly at the end of Roman slave society and west 
European feudalism. 

We can briefly summarise the general idea which came out 
of this study in the following way. 

Contrary to those who would like to hold an evolutionist 
view of history which presents progress inhuman society as a 
continual, uninterrupted, always ascendant process, no past 
society disappeared at the time of its zenith. It is only after a 
more or less long period of decline that the pre-capitalist soci¬ 
eties gave way to new forms of social organisation. 

The zenith of a society constitutes its limit. It corresponds in 
effect to that period wherein men are best able to obtain the 
maximum development of their material wealth given the 
existing level of technology, and the presence of certain 
social relationships. It is this degree of development which 
marks a certain stopping point. It cannot be superseded with¬ 
out the utilisation of new techniques of labour, without aban¬ 
doning the hitherto prevalent relations of production and con¬ 
sequently without the overthrow of the social order founded 
on these relations. It is this zenith which makes the advent of 
the new society an objective necessity. 

If the course of history were a harmonious process of con¬ 
stant evolution, then social upheavals would have taken 
place following these moments of apogee. But history is the 
history of class struggle. The material necessity of a social 
upheaval develops in accordance with the development of 
productive forces, as an objective process independent of the 
will of men. However, the upheaval itself is the work of men 
and more precisely that of a social class. Its effective realisa¬ 
tion consequently depends on objective and subjective con¬ 
ditions which determine the will and also the possibility for 
action by this class. 

Now, these conditions do not exist at the zenith of a social 
system. Following their apogee, before disappearing, all 
past societies have undergone a long period of crisis and 
convulsion. The old structures decompose; new forces 


attempt to assert themselves. This period of disintegration 
and of gestation, this era of barbarism, this 'era of social rev¬ 
olution', is what constitutes the decadent phase of a society. 

The causes of decadence 

What are the factors which, while they do not appear at the 
moment of apogee, make decadence an irreversible necessi¬ 
ty? 

A totality of social relations which have linked men together 
for centuries cannot be transcended in a day. Man never 
abandons a tool which has served him in the past until it has 
proven unable to serve him any longer. A social form cannot 
prove its 'uselessness', its historic obsolescence, except 
through the misery and barbarism which its maintenance pro¬ 
vokes. Years of famine, plague, war, and anarchy were nec¬ 
essary before men were forced to begin to abandon slavery 
and feudalism. Only such events, engendered by the deca¬ 
dence of a society, can bring to an end centuries of customs, 
ideas and traditions. Collective consciousness always lags 
behind the objective reality which lies before it. 

Parallel to these elements, there are two objective factors 
which are necessary for the realisation of the advent of the 
new society, also lacking at the time of society's zenith: on the 
one hand, the weakening of the power of the ruling class, 
and on the other hand, the appearance of a new historical 
project and of social forces capable of realising it. 

The power of the ruling class and its attachment to its privi¬ 
leges are powerful factors in the conservation of a social sys¬ 
tem. But the power of this class has its roots in the efficiency of 
the system which it dominates. The existence of classes is the 
result of a certain necessary division of labour in a given 
moment of the development of the techniques of production. 
The strength of their power resides in the first place in the 
unique and indispensable relations of production existing 
under their rule. The zenith of an economic system is also the 
most stable period in the power of the ruling class. Conse¬ 
quently, the downfall of that power can only take place with 
the downfall of the relations of production, in the course of the 
system's decadent phase. All the attempts to artificially main¬ 
tain this power by the state and political totalitarianism, 
(attempts which, as we shall see, have always been undertak¬ 
en and which are significant symptoms of decline), are in fact 
the result of the decomposition of this power. 

Finally, a man never definitely abandons a tool which has 
been indispensable to him before finding another tool to 
replace it. In order that a mode of production be abandoned 
(when it is this mode which has hitherto provided the means 
of subsistence for a society), it is necessary that there emerge 
within the old society the forces indispensable for the estab¬ 
lishment of new relations of production. In past societies the 
class bearing the new order did not exist (or existed only in 
embryonic form), as long as the society had not yet entered 
into its decadent phase. (The great feudal properties did not 
really develop in Ancient Rome except under the Late Empire; 
similarly under feudalism the bourgeoisie did not come into 
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its own until the beginning of the fourteenth century.) 

These three principal elements brought about by the 
decline of a system are certainly not the only ones which 
explain the causes of decadence in Roman and feudal soci¬ 
ety. They do, however, enable us to understand the inevitabil¬ 
ity of a period of decadence for past societies. It remains for 
us to see whether these same reasons exist under capitalism. 
But first, it is necessary to recall the principal manifestation of 
periods of decadence. 

The manifestations of decadence 

All these manifestations can be observed in the state of gen¬ 
eralised crisis affecting the whole structure of social life. 

1) At the economic level : (the infrastructure of a society). 

Production increasingly comes into conflict with constraints 

which are none other than the social relations of production 
themselves. The rhythm of the development of the productive 
forces slows down, sometimes even stops altogether. Society 
undergoes economic crises the gravity and extent of which 
grow larger each time. 

2) At the level of the superstructure : 

Since in all societies, including the present one, material 
subsistence is the foremost social question, in the last instance 
it is always the relations of production which have deter¬ 
mined the form and content of different social structures. 
When these relations are undermined, they must progressive¬ 
ly involve in their downfall the whole edifice which is based 
upon them. When such a state of crisis develops at the eco¬ 
nomic level, all other areas of social life are necessarily 
affected. 

It is here that we must look for the real roots of the famous 
'crisis of civilisation'. The idealist vision of history loses itself 
in studies of 'the decline of moral standards', of the destruc¬ 
tive or beneficial influence of this or that philosophy or reli¬ 
gion; in short, it seeks in the domain of ideas, of contempo¬ 
rary modes of thought, the reasons for these crises. Without 
denying the important influence of ideas in the course of 
events, it is, nevertheless, certain that, as Marx said: 

"One does not judge an individual by the idea he has of 
himself. One does not judge an epoch of revolution accord¬ 


ing to the consciousness which it had of itself. This conscious¬ 
ness is explained rather by the contradictions of material life, 
by the conflict between the social productive forces and the 
relations of production". (Marx, Preface to a Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy) . 

3) In the domain of ideology 

The preservation of the system becomes a painful absurdity 
and gives less and less rationality to the ideology which justi¬ 
fies it. Ideology decomposes, the old moral values run down, 
artistic creativity stagnates or functions in opposition to the 
status quo, there is a development of obscurantism and philo¬ 
sophical pessimism. 

4) In the domain of social relations 

Decadence is manifested by: 

a - The development of conflicts between the different fac¬ 
tions of the ruling class. The conditions for extracting profit; 
and even its quantity, become more and more difficult to 
maintain; those property owners who want to assure their 
subsistence must do so at the expense of other members or 
fractions of their class, thereby abandoning all possibility of 
co-operation. 

b - The development of struggles between antagonistic 
classes: the struggles of the exploited class which undergoes 
more and more misery because exploitation is pushed to the 
extreme by the exploiting class; the struggle of the class 
which is the bearer of the new society, (in past societies, this 
class has always been distinct from the exploited class), and 
which comes up against the forces of the old order. 

5) In the political domain 

Faced with this state of crisis, in which the ruling class is 
unable to ensure its political power in the same way as 
before, the apparatus of order, the State, the ultimate crys¬ 
tallisation of the interests of the old society, tends to become 
strengthened and to extend its jurisdiction to all areas of 
social life. 

In the first part of this article we showed how these charac¬ 
teristics appeared at the end of Roman slave society and dur¬ 
ing the decline of feudalism. We showed how the totality of 
these phenomena constitutes an unequivocal manifestation 
of the decadence of a society. 


3 Decadence in capitalism 


But how are we to go about defining decadence in capitalist 
society? Analogous symptoms do not allow us to diagnose 
the same illness for different individuals, unless the latter are 
of the same species or the same kind. Given the character of 
decadence in past societies, can we consider capitalism in 
the same light? Do the old symptoms and causes retain their 
validity when applied to capitalism? 

On the level of material production, the subordination of 
the social system to the development of the productive forces 
is a law which remains valid under capitalism. As long as 
humanity lives under the 'reign of necessity', as long as it has 
not reached the stage of abundance which will permit it to 
eliminate problems of material subsistence or at least rele¬ 
gate them to a secondary place - a stage from which humani¬ 
ty is still a long way away - the first function of an economic 


system remains the development of the productive forces. 
What is more, in generalising the competitive market econo¬ 
my, capitalism (this system in which capital that does not 
develop is condemned to disappear or to pass into other 
hands), has made this necessity of development still more 
powerful. 

It is thus certain that for capitalism, just as for feudalism and 
slavery, an insufficient development of the productive forces 
represents, in historical terms, a deadly impasse. 

But if this condition came about could it, or must it, repre¬ 
sent a phase of decadence as in other societies? 

Capitalism remains first of all a society divided into classes; 
secondly, a society where men continue to live under the dom¬ 
ination of their economic needs, and thus submit uncon¬ 
sciously to their social structures. We find in capitalism cer- 
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tain essential traits of past societies, and in particular those 
which make the appearance of a phase of decadence an 
inevitability. These characteristics can be summarised as fol¬ 
lows: the lagging of collective consciousness behind reality, 
the dependence of the ruling class's power on the efficacity of 
productive relations, the weight and inertia of customs and 
habits deriving from the old society, the impossibility of attain¬ 
ing a new social form before the old one has proven its obso¬ 
lescence, and before a new historical project has begun to 
germinate within society. Like the societies which precede it, 
capitalism thus can and must undergo a phase of decadence. 

However, alongside these traits which are common to all 
societies based on exploitation, capitalism also has charac¬ 
teristics which radically distinguish it from slavery and feudal¬ 
ism. To begin with, the system which constitutes the negation 
and the supercession of capitalism is not itself a system of 
exploitation. Thus, the decadence of capitalism contains new 
specifics in relation to the other systems. 

Socialism is the first system in history which does not grow 
up within the society which it is to supersede. Feudal econom¬ 
ic relations were born within the Late Roman Empire in the 
great estates which become more or less independent from 
the central power; capitalism was born within the burghs and 
then the towns of feudal society. In both cases, the future rul¬ 
ing class progressively substituted itself for the former. 

By contrast, the proletariat has no possibility of constructing 
a new society within capitalism. As an exploited class, the 
direct source of the ruling class's profit, it cannot push for¬ 
ward its own historical project without totally destroying the 
power of that class. In contrast with the past, the coexistence 
of the two systems is excluded. Since capitalism is the first sys¬ 
tem to have integrated the whole of world production into one 
circuit which incorporates the whole planet, socialism in one 
country is impossible. This means that the decadence of capi¬ 
talism must be a decadence far clearer, far more violent than 
ever before. 

Feudalism was able to survive in France even if under a 
monarchical form, until the eighteenth century, thanks to the 
prosperity of the bourgeoisie which allowed the partial satis¬ 
faction of economic needs which feudalism itself was no 
longer able to meet. This is not the case for capitalism which 
hurtles to its grave on its own. Its gravedigger is not a poten¬ 
tially useful competitor with which it can accommodate itself, 
however provisionally, but a mortal enemy engendered by 
centuries of oppression and with whom all compromise is 
impossible. All the consequences of capitalist decadence fall 
on society with a violence and directness that cannot be mod¬ 
erated. Thus, on the one hand this decadence has a more 
intense character than ever before, and on the other hand, it 
is much shorter: the greater evidence of its effects imply a 
much more abrupt period of reaction. 

The proletariat 

In contrast with other revolutionary classes in history the 
proletariat does not appear during the decadent phase of the 
previous system of production, but right at its beginning. 
When capitalist society reached its zenith, the proletariat 
was already fully developed as an economic class; when the 
system began to enter the period of its decline, its gravedig¬ 
ger was already at the height of its numerical strength. The 
end of capitalism will not be attained, as in the past, when the 
architect of its destruction is born and develops in the dung 


heap of the old world in decline. 

Two other factors help to shorten the decadence of capital¬ 
ism: 

a - the lesser importance of ideological relations. Under the 
system of wage labour and capital there is no religious, polit¬ 
ical or personal relation to mediate the relations of exploita¬ 
tion (contrary to those which were produced under slavery 
and serfdom). A much more direct link between social life 
and economic life proper emerges. Therefore, a more rapid 
reaction occurs on the social level to the economic difficulties 
which characterise the period of decadence. 

b - Finally and above all, living for competition alone (on a 
national and international scale), capitalism cannot exist 
without developing. 

It is true that no society in the past could continue without 
ensuring in one way or another a certain development of the 
productive forces. But in the past this development was never 
truly an intrinsic feature of the existing relations of produc¬ 
tion. The profits and privileges of the members of the ruling 
classes did not directly depend on their capacity to ensure 
their own economic expansion. The profit which they extract¬ 
ed from the labour of serfs or slaves was dedicated to their 
personal consumption and to luxury. It is only incidentally that 
it served to develop production. When these systems began 
to come up against their economic contradictions, there had 
to be a slowing down of growth and even stagnation 
because otherwise the ruling classes would immediately 
have been weakened and poverty-stricken, and the econom¬ 
ic life of society would have been paralysed. 

Under capitalism, if the growing accumulation of capital 
cannot be ensured, the whole process of extracting profit and 
then the whole production process itself, finds itself blocked. 
This is one of the essential traits of the capitalist system. 

Now the principal characteristic of the decadence of a sys¬ 
tem is the growing impossibility for society to develop eco¬ 
nomically without abandoning the existing relations of pro¬ 
duction. Therefore it is difficult to conceive of a long period of 
decadence forcapitalism and it is clear thatthe decadenceof 
a society is an historical phenomenon, the causes and princi¬ 
pal manifestations of which can be fixed precisely. The deca¬ 
dent period of capitalist society reveals an analogous nature 
to the decadent stages of preceding societies, but for various 
reasons, capitalist decadence seems to have to be shorter 
and more intense than the period of decadence was for other 
systems. Having said this, it is necessary now to confront this 
analysis with the reality of capitalism. 

The theory of decadence and contemporary capitalism 

It could be said that we should have begun this study at this 
point. For a variety of reasons, nothing could be less true. The 
concept of the decadence of capitalism could only really 
have been of interest to revolutionaries confronted with the 
beginning of the period startlingly landmarked by the out¬ 
break of World War I. Indeed, the split between the 2nd and 
3rd Internationals during World War I took place in the con¬ 
text of a debate concerning the end of the ascendant period 
of capitalism and its entry into the period of 'war and revolu¬ 
tion'. However, since then throughout more than fifty years of 
triumphant counter-revolution, and precisely because of the 
counter-revolution, revolutionary theory has lacked the 
breadth and depth of insight which would have been neces¬ 
sary to understand the transformations world reality has 
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undergone. 

Today, at the end of this ideological tunnel, it is unfortunate¬ 
ly too often the case that the different currents claiming to be 
part of the revolutionary proletarian movement are still divid¬ 
ed between those who have an excessive relish for 'new 
implications' or a 'new reality' (marxism has been super¬ 
seded) and those who maintain a religious attachment to old 
texts and ideas in reaction to the former tendency (cf. the 'Bor- 
digists' of the International Communist Party_wifh their cry of 
'nothing new under the sun'; their 'invariability' of the revolu¬ 
tionary programme since 1848). Between these two poles but 
falling simultaneously into both currents, we find the Trotsky¬ 
ists sticking to the last letter of Trotsky's 'Transitional Pro¬ 
gramme' yet ready to follow every new faddish theory, (self¬ 
management, neo-capitalism, third worldism), as soon as it 
becomes clear that such theories can help win a few recruits. 
The result of this is that the concept of 'decadence', of which 
Marx only gave a rough outline, still remains an idea too 
hazy and surrounded by confusion for us to have avoided 
going over its definition at the outset of this study. 

The superstructure 

It may seem illogical to begin this 'confrontation with reality' 
by analysing the superstructure of capitalism (ideology, poli¬ 
tics, social conflict), and not the economy, the first being in the 
final analysis a mere product of the latter. However, we will 
use this method in order to make our argument easier to fol¬ 
low. Indeed, while it is in general easy to recognise in mod¬ 
ern capitalism the supersfructural manifestations of a deca¬ 
dent epoch (every modern moralist feels obliged to talk from 
time to time of the 'crisis of civilisation', etc.), we rarely find a 
clear and lucid analysis of the underlying economic process. 
Consequently, the majority of explanations of our 'crisis of 
civilisation' do not go beyond idealist empiricism. By examin¬ 
ing initially the 'superstructure', not only do we make the 
study simpler to understand by beginning with the most sim¬ 
ple aspects; but, in order to solve the economic problem later 
we can enlarge an important argument here, thereby achiev¬ 
ing the coherence vital to any scientific enquiry. 

The ideological sphere 

We cannot enter fully into a study of the links between the 
dominant ideology and the life of capitalism in the last 
decades here. We can simply establish the extent of decom¬ 
position of the dominant ideology. 

It is hard to specify what constitutes capitalist ideology as 
such: firstly, because it has absorbed elements of the ideolog¬ 
ical heritage common to class societies for thousands of 
years. Secondly, under such a blindly mechanical system, the 
dependence of social relations vis-a-vis the means of produc¬ 
tion is such that ideology as a means of preserving these rela¬ 
tions has not played such a central role as in the past, even if 
it remains extremely important. One can nevertheless, affirm 
that 'the work ethic', 'the glorification of social progress', 
'confidence in and respect for institutions' or 'faith in the cap¬ 
italist future' constitute the foundations of the dominant ideol¬ 
ogy. All these values have been violently eroded over the last 
fifty years as a result of the atrocities of capitalist life. It is more 
and more difficult to sing the praises and to glorify the values 
of a society which in fifty years has seen 100 million people 
killed as a result of wars whose uselessness has become more 
and more obvious; a society which shows itself to be inca¬ 


pable of allowing two men out of three to obtain the most ele¬ 
mentary means of subsistence; a society in which the two 
greatest economic powers spend on arms alone the equiva¬ 
lent of the income of one third of humanity; a society in which 
in the most privileged areas of the planet, the price of the right 
not to die of hunger is a monstrous dehumanisation of daily 
life. 

The recourse to gigantic works of ideology by the likes of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Mao, etc...(phenomena which can 
be compared with the cults of divinisation of the emperors of 
decadent Rome and of the monarchs of late feudalism); the 
crisis of the Church; the difficulties of capitalism in abandon¬ 
ing methods of teaching which have for a long time been ill- 
adapted to its technical needs; as well as the crisis of the uni¬ 
versity, the main centre of the ruling ideology (cf. 'Le mouve- 
menf etudiant' and 'Critique' in Revolution Internationale, old 
Series, no 3), all these are acute expressions of the first symp¬ 
tom of decadence: the decomposition of ideology. 

This decomposition has over the last twelve years or more 
appeared in a spectacular fashion among youth. The present 
generation's disgust of the modern world, which results in 
various attempts to take flight in a kind of 'marginalism' or 
attitude of confrontation, has been dealt with thousands of 
times by the newspapers and media. This 'leap forward' has 
actually come rather late, (more than fifty years after 1914and 
the revolutionary waves of 1917-23). And one reason for this is 
the constant time-lag between ideological forms and the evo¬ 
lution of socio-economic reality. It was necessary to await the 
arrival of a generation which has not lived through World 
War 2 or suffered the violent blows of the counter-revolution 
which followed the 1917-23 revolutionary wave. Also, this late 
development can be explained by the economic stability 
which the system enjoyed as a result of reconstruction after 
World War 2. The first signs of weakness were not felt until a 
few years ago, in particular among the young, the first social 
layer to be affected by problems of employment. 

Philosophically, there is less and less room for ideas of mak¬ 
ing society more 'harmonious'. Intellectuals today either see 
themselves as revolutionaries or are disillusioned, pessimistic 
and indifferent. Obscurantism and mysticism have again 
become fashionable (cf. Revolution Internationale, old 
Series, no 6). 

In the sphere of art, decadence has manifested itself in a 
particularly violent way, and it would take a long time to dis¬ 
cuss the evolution of art faced with a world that has become 
an aberration. As in other periods of decadence, art, if it 
does not stagnate in an eternal repetition of past forms, seeks 
to take up a stance against the existing order, or is very often 
the expression of a cry of horror. 

When the world of ideas undergoes such upheavals it is the 
sign that something is breaking down at the level of material 
production. 

The social sphere 

With the decline of capitalism, conflicts increase between 
factions of the ruling class. Although the exacerbation of com¬ 
petition between capitals within one nation is at times mitigat¬ 
ed by concentration (which may reach the point at which the 
state takes control of the whole productive process), competi¬ 
tion at the level of the world market has increased to a point of 
insanity: 

1914-18: 20 million dead 1939-45: 50 million dead. 
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Since World War 2, through the medium of national libera¬ 
tion wars, the war between different capitalist blocs has nev¬ 
er stopped and has brought with it millions more deaths, sac¬ 
rifices on the altar of world domination. Today the capitalists 
are unable to extract enough profit to be able to divide up the 
world on a co-operative basis. The decadence of previous 
societies led to the devastation of whole countries; today, the 
whole planet is threatened with destruction. 

Development of struggles of the exploited class 

In the nineteenth century the struggles of the working class 
generally were of a reformist nature, that is to say they sought 
to ameliorate the condition of the class within the system (the 
Paris Commune, in that it was dramatically revolutionary, 
was more an 'accident of history' than a sign of the times). 
During the course of these struggles, the proletariat acted 
essentially, and almost solely, as an exploited class. With the 
outbreak of World War I these conflicts underwent a radical 
transformation both in their extent and their content. The 
movement which developed was no longer confined to a few 
factories or to one town. The whole of Europe was set alight 
by the most powerful proletarian movement of all time. Its 
content was no longer the reform of the system but its radical 
overthrow. The Russian fraction of the world proletariat man¬ 
aged to destroy the apparatus of the bourgeois state and 
momentarily seize power for itself. 

After three years of the war, capitalism had clearly proven 
its historic inability to continue to assure the progress of 
humanity. Simultaneously the proletariat transformed its 
struggle from one of an exploited class into a revolutionary 
struggle which for the first time in history, and on a world 
scale, represented the candidature of an exploited class for 
the leadership of humanity. Since that time, everything has 
had to change on the 'social' terrain of capitalism. 

The revolutionary wave of 1917-23 was defeated and the 
Russian proletariat, isolated and alone, was strangled by the 
hands of some of its own leaders. But, despite the weight of 
the defeat and the confusion sown for decades by the Soviet 
experience, the 'proletarian menace', far from having disap¬ 
peared remains a fact of life in capitalist society. Asserting 
itself in sporadic, isolated, proletarian uprisings, and through 
its day to day struggles, the working class represents a formi¬ 
dable presence throughout the last fifty years of history: all 
the states of the world have indeed become organs in 
defence of the workers, in other words, organs for ensuring 
the strict containment of the revolutionary class. The old forms 
of working class organisation, the unions, have become an 
essential element integrated within the state apparatus to 
assist in the containment of the revolutionary class. 

And if the 'prosperity' which followed World War 2 has led 
some people to believe that 'the class struggle is over', the 
new elan of workers' struggles following 1968 throughout the 
world has forcefully reminded everyone of the continued exis¬ 
tence of the revolutionary working class and announced that 
mankind is on the brink of the most important revolutionary 
wave in history. 

The political sphere 

The strengthening of the state is one of the most striking mani¬ 
festations of decadence in past societies. It is also one of the 
principal characteristics of capitalism since 1914. State cap¬ 
italism, which is actually the most senile form of the system, 


but which the capitalists and bureaucrats the world over take 
pleasure in calling 'socialism', is simply the ultimate expres¬ 
sion of this tendency. 

The state played an important role in the early days of 
industrial capitalism at the time of the primitive accumulation 
of capital. This has led some pundits to assert that modern 
state capitalism, particularly in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, is the sign of a new development of world capitalism. 
However, the least amount of historical understanding 
enables one to see why the statism of our time has nothing in 
common with the timely interventions of the bourgeois state in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

In this century, statism is no longer a subsidiary aspect of 
the system but a continuous and irreversible process. Its basis 
is no longer rooted in the struggle against the hangovers of 
pre-capitalist, feudal relations but in capitalism's struggle 
against its own inner contradictions. The direct causes of the 
strengthening of the state in our epoch express all the difficul¬ 
ties which result from the definite inability of capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production to adapt to the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces. In effect, the state has attained the measure of 
its power today because it is the only capitalist institution 
capable of taking charge of companies in deficit; realising 
the economic centralisation and the 'rationalisation' which 
the intensification of international competition on a saturated 
market imposes on each nation; prosecution of wars and the 
preparation for wars, which has become the prime necessity 
for the survival of each nation; assuring the cohesion of social 
mechanisms which are constantly threatening to fall apart. 

In short, the task for the state has become one of holding 
together by force (of which it has a monopoly) an edifice 
which of itself tends more and more towards collapse. 

As to state capitalism in the underdeveloped countries, 
there is no possibility that this is a less senile form of the sys¬ 
tem than in the advanced countries. These countries are not 
'young capitalisms', but the weakest sectors of world capital. 
Thus they feel the internal contradictions of world capitalism 
with greater violence, and thus they must more quickly and 
more energetically assume the statified form of the system. 

The case of the Soviet Union does not contradict the deca- 
dentcharacter of statified capitalism. Here, as elsewhere, we 
have the exhaustion of the limits imposed by capitalism, and 
the draconian measures which this calls forth on the part of 
each nation if it is to survive on the world market. This forms 
the basis for the strengthening of the state. Here, as else¬ 
where, the weakness or non-existence of private capital have 
been the principal accelerators of the process. The fact that 
these two principal factors are, in the case of Russia, the result 
of a situation engendered by the failure of a proletarian revo¬ 
lution does not in any way modify the essentials of the prob¬ 
lem. These particularities only explain one thing: why the 
Soviet Union was the first country to concretise what has 
become a general tendency throughout the world. 

Decomposition of ideology, of the dominant values; dis¬ 
cord of social relations at all levels; antagonisms that reach 
the level of periodic paroxysms as much within the ruling 
class as between the ruling class and the exploited class; rein¬ 
forcement of the apparatus of coercion, the state, and inte¬ 
gration of the whole of social life under its direct control; we 
find in modern capitalism all the traits of the decomposition of 
a civilisation, all the characteristics of a system in decadence. 

But what about the infrastructure, at the level of material 
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production ? As we have shown, such phenomena of crisis 
have never appeared without being accompanied by eco¬ 
nomic decadence. From the marxist point of view, problems 
appearing in the superstructure of society are in the final 
analysis only signs of a crisis in material production. 

From 1914 to 1939 the statistics, as we shall see, were very 
clear and few could deny that this was a period of stagna¬ 
tion. However, since the end of World War 2 the course of his¬ 


tory would seem to have changed profoundly; the symptoms 
of a 'superstructural' decadence continued to develop but 
according to existing statistics capitalism has undergone an 
unprecedented phase of growth. 

Has marxism perished in the barbarism of World War 2 ? 
Are we living under a 'neo-capitalism' ? Or are these mani¬ 
festations of crisis merely warning signs of a decadence 
which is still a long way off ? 


4 Decadence; a total halt of the productive forces? 


From 1953 to 1969 the gross national product of the United 
States (calculated by volume and per inhabitant) multiplied 
by 1.4. Similarly the GNP in Italy and Germany multiplied by 
2.1; the French GNP doubled, and the Japanese multiplied 
by 3.8. Where then is the 'decadence' of capitalism ? 

Even if a large part of this production is used only for mili¬ 
tary purposes; even if the gap between industrialised coun¬ 
tries and underdeveloped countries grows, it seems obvious 
that'the productive forces have not stopped growing'. Even if 
the evolution of political structures indicates the decomposi¬ 
tion of the dominant value system, the development of class 
antagonisms as well as conflicts within the ruling class are all 
evidence of a 'crisis of civilisation' -a decline of capitalism at 
the superstructural level - it seems that many marxists find it 
difficult to speak of 'decadence in the capitalist system' when 
they see so much 'economic expansion'. 

Marx wrote: "No social order is ever destroyed before all 
the productive forces for which it is sufficient have devel¬ 
oped..." (Marx, Preface to a Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy ) 

A certain way of interpreting this passage led Trotsky, for 
example, to write at the beginning of his Transitional Pro¬ 
gramme (1938): 

"The economic prerequisite for the proletarian revolution 
has already in general achieved the highest point of fruition 
that can be reached under capitalism. Mankind's productive 
forces stagnate". 

Trotsky was describing a reality thatwas more or less borne 
out by the statistics of the time. But apart from the realities of 
1938, to prove that humanity has entered an age of social rev¬ 
olution and therefore the phase of capitalist decadence, must 
one hold that the productive forces have definitively stopped 
growing? And when twenty years later the same statistics 
show a relatively strong growth in world production must one 
then come to the opposite conclusion? In short, for a society to 
have irreversibly entered its period of decline, must the pro¬ 
ductive forces have entirely stopped growing? The problem 
raised by Marx in the Preface to a Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy is in fact the question of defining the eco¬ 
nomic conditions in which the passage from one form of soci¬ 
ety to another becomes possible. 

Marx's answer can be summarised in this way: the rela¬ 
tions of production which men enter into for the social pro¬ 
duction of their means of existence and which constitute the 
real basis of their society, correspond to a given degree of 
development of the productive forces. In the course of history, 
the full development of these forces necessitates important 


and repeated changes in these relations of production. 

For a social form based on new relations of production to 
be viable, a corresponding evolution in the productive forces 
must have taken place. If these forces are not 'sufficiently 
developed', there is no objective possibility for a new system 
of production to arise and survive. The problem is to deter¬ 
mine what 'sufficiently developed' entails, and what is the 
maximum development of productive forces for which the old 
'social order... is sufficient' and which once attained makes a 
new society possible and necessary. The marxist response 
does not refer to any particular quantitative level, determined 
without reference to the economic mechanisms (zero growth 
included). On the contrary, it refers to a qualitative level of 
relationship which links the relations of production them¬ 
selves and the development of the productive forces. 

"At a certain stage of development, the material productive 
forces of society come into conflict with the existing relations 
of production or - this merely expresses the same thing in 
legal terms - with the property relations within which they 
have operated hitherto... Then begins an era of social revolu¬ 
tion. " (Marx, Preface to a Contribution to the Critique of Polit¬ 
ical Economy, our emphasis). 

It is the appearance of this definitive and irreversible 'con¬ 
flict' and not a halt in the development of the productive 
forces which opens 'the era' of the decadence of the old soci¬ 
ety. Marx states this criterion clearly: "From forms of develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces these relations turn into their fet¬ 
ters. " (Ibid). 

Marx's statement must be understood in this sense: a soci¬ 
ety never expires before the development of the productive 
forces has begun to be definitively checked by the existing 
relations of production. According to the marxist view, the 
period of a society's decadence cannot be characterised by 
a total and permanent halt in the growth of the productive 
forces but by the definitive slackening of this growth. 
Absolute halts in the growth of the productive forces do, in 
fact, appear during the phases of decadence. But these stop¬ 
pages appear only momentarily in the capitalist system 
because the economy cannot function without a constantly 
increasing accumulation of capital. They are the violent con¬ 
vulsions which regularly accompany the progression of deca¬ 
dence. 

All social changes are the result of the deepening and pro¬ 
longed collision of the relations of production with the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces. If we defended the hypothe¬ 
sis of the definitive and permanent halt in this development, 
the deepening of this contradiction could only be demonstrat- 
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ed if the outer bounds of the existing property relations were 
'absolutely' receding. However, it happens that the charac¬ 
teristic movement of the different periods of decadence in his¬ 
tory (including the capitalist system) tends rather in the direc¬ 
tion of expanding these frontiers up to their final limits than 
towards their restriction. 

Under the aegis of the state and under the pressure of eco¬ 
nomic and social necessities, the system's carcass swells 
while casting off everything that proves superfluous to the 
relations of production, everything not strictly necessary to 
the system's survival. The system is reinforced but at its last 
limits. 

The freeing of the slaves under the Late Roman Empire; the 
freeing of the serfs at the end of the Middle Ages; the partial 
liberties which the declining monarchy had to grant to the 
new bourgeois cities; the reinforcing of the central power of 
the crown, and the elimination of the 'nobility of the robe' 
completely dominated by the king; and likewise, in the capi¬ 
talist framework, the attempts at economic planning; the 
efforts to try to relieve the burden of national, economic fron¬ 
tiers; the tendency to replace bourgeois parasites with effi¬ 
cient salaried 'managers' of capital; policies such as the 
New Deal and the continued manipulation of certain mecha¬ 
nisms of the law of value - all are evidence of this tendency to 
expand the juridical framework by laying bare the relations 
of production. There is no halt in the dialectical movement 
after a society has reached its apogee. This movement is 
qualitatively transformed but it does not end. The intensifica¬ 
tion of the contradictions inherent in the old society necessari¬ 
ly continues and for this reason the development of the impris¬ 
oned productive forces must continue even if it is at the slow¬ 
est rate. 

From an economic standpoint, what characterises the 
decadence of a given social form is therefore: 

- An actual slowing down of the growth of the productive 
forces with respect to the rates which would have been tech¬ 
nically and objectively possible without the obstacle of the 
relations of production. This slow-down must have an 
inevitable and irreversible character. It must be caused 
specifically by the perpetuation of the relations of production 
which hold the society together. The discrepancy between 
actual development and possible development of the produc¬ 
tive forces can only widen. This discrepancy thus appears 
increasingly clear to the social classes. 

-The appearance of increasingly profound and wide¬ 
spread crises. These crises create the subjective conditions 
necessary for social revolution. In the course of these crises 
the power of the ruling class is profoundly weakened, and 
through the objective intensification of the necessity for its 
intervention, the revolutionary class finds the preliminary 
bases for its strength and unity. 

Our problem is therefore to find out whether these two phe¬ 
nomena characterise the capitalist system in the period from 
World War I to today. 

Slow-down in growth of the productive forces since 1914 

While from 1850 to 1913 the volume of world trade 
increased by more than tenfold (5), "from 1919 to 1936-38, 
world trade increased by only 7.4 per cent (1913= 100 per 
cent; 1936-38 = 107.4 per cent), and the level of trade in 
industrial products was lower in 1936-38 (92.2 per cent) 
than on the eve of World War I. It must be added that in 


1950, the world economy after great difficulty caught up 
with the 1938 trade level; in other words, world trade stag¬ 
nated from 1938 to 1950". (6) 

From 1914-1929 During World War I, production in the 
European countries decreased by more than one third and 
world production by 10 per cent. Never before had capital¬ 
ism experienced such a decline in produc¬ 
tion . Following the war and up until the 
1929 depression, capitalism enjoyed a 
period of prosperity due to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the economies destroyed by the war 
and the completion of the expansion of the 
two young capitalist countries - the United 
States and Japan. But Europe lost its pre¬ 
dominant place in the capitalist world and 
would never really recover from the col¬ 
lapse caused by 'the great war'. In spite of 
reconstruction, in 1929 England had not yet regained its pre¬ 
war level of exports. Its position as world banker slowly erod¬ 
ed. Germany, the hardest hit, collapsed or stagnated.(7) 
Compared with the relative decline of Europe, the United 
States and Japan enjoyed an undeniable prosperity. Indebt¬ 
ed to Europe at the beginning of the war, the United States 
came out of the war as Europe's creditor and, in addition, 
increased its production by almostl 5 percent. But this expan¬ 
sion was already suffering from the effects of a lack of mar¬ 
kets: the sum of all the positive balance of payments during 
those fen years (l 919-1929) was less than the amount of capital 
mobilised a short time before for the extension of the rail¬ 
ways, (which was practically completed in 1919).(8) From 
1919 to 1929, although the index of industrial production rose 
by almost 60 per cent, the number of workers decreased from 
8.4 million to 8.3 million. From 1910 to 1924, 13 million acres of 
cultivated land reverted to prairieland, grassland or grazing 
land. In addition, the United States could no longer rapidly 
expand into new territories but only info zones already con¬ 
quered by the warring powers, which meant 'dividing' those 
markets. The changes in the distribution of Argentina's 
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respect, particularly significant. 

The American share almost doubled while the English 
share decreased by almost half. The same thing happened 
with American expansion into Latin American and Canada. 
Japanese foreign expansion developed in the same way . In 
British India from 1913 to 1929, the British share of its imports 
fell from 64.2 per cent to 42.8 per cent while the Japanese 
share rose from 2.6 per cent to 9.8 percent (10). 

From 1929 to 1938 The Great Depression of 1929 was to the 
whole world what World War I was to Europe. This time 
world production fell by one third. The decline was three 
times greater than during the war; recovery would not be as 
rapid. World non-military production did not regain its 1929 
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levels until World War 2. Figures for world 
trade have already been given. Production 
in the leading world power collapsed. 

Only the countries which had begun mas¬ 
sive armaments production (Japan, Ger¬ 
many and the USSR) experienced a certain 
growth in their production. 

In view of the two extraordinary drops in 
production rates, linked together by a peri¬ 
od of reconstruction and followed by a 
period of stagnation until World War 2, it is 
undeniably clear that the growth of the productive forces was 
drastically held back from 1914 to 1940. 

But does this slowdown mean that capitalism has definitive¬ 
ly entered its decadent phase or is this a serious but tempo¬ 
rary slowdown in a general growth cycle which was only 
interrupted at Sarajevo the better to begin again at Yalta? 
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5 The turning point of the 1914 war 


World War I marked a definitive turning point in two particu¬ 
larly significant aspects of capitalist expansion: imperialist 
expansion, and the proportional growth of the working class 
in society. 

The end of capitalism's imperialist expansion 

After its triumphant progress in the nineteenth century, its reg¬ 
ular and irreversible conquest of one country after another, 
the imperialist expansion of the capitalist metropoles came to 
an almost total standstill at the beginning of this century. Cap¬ 
italism had penetrated all countries and the different capital¬ 
ist powers had entirely divided up the world among them¬ 
selves. 

World War I demonstrated the impossibility for any power 
to find a zone still untouched by capitalism in order to assure 
its expansion. Germany, which arrived relatively late for the 
'conquest' was forced to provoke history's first world war in 
order tocarve outa place for itself commensurate with its eco¬ 
nomic power. After the war, Japan and the United States, as 
we have seen, could assure their expansion only at Europe's 
expense. 

After 1914, the world would be divided and redivided 
according to the balance of power, but no really new geo¬ 
graphic expansion could be carried out. Economic growth in 
capitalism's ascendant phase was characterised by the 
increasing importance of colonial markets in world trade. 
The importance of these markets continued to grow statistical¬ 
ly from 1914-18. From 19M to 1929 it only slowed down; from 
1929 to 1938 it even slightly revived (see graph below). Only in 
the course of World War 2 was this tendency statistically total¬ 
ly reversed. But, in fact, this was only the result of a process 
begun in 1914. The relative importance of the trade of third 
world countries during the inter-war period is mainly due to 
the dizzying fall of trade among the industrialised countries. 


The 1914 war, in signaling the end of world capitalism's era 
of imperialist expansion, marked the beginning of a process 


Foreign trade of underdeveloped countries 
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of rapid shrinking of markets outside the capitalist system. 

The end of the percentage growth of the working doss 

It is estimated that the proportion of the world population 
engaged in capitalist production was 10 per cent in 1850. 
This proportion reached nearly 30 per cent in 1914. But 
since the beginning of this century this expansion has greatly 
declined in the industrialised countries. The number of Ger¬ 
man workers rose from 8 million in 1882 to 14 million in 
1925, but their proportion in the working population, after 
having reached 50 per cent in 1 895, fell to 45 per cent in 
1925. (11) "What was true of Germany was also true on an 
international scale. The working class per centage stabilised 
itself at round about 50 per cent; in England it was rather 
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more, in France and Germany rather less."(12) This marked 
decline in the expansion of the 'principal productive force' 
continues up to the present time. 

In the most industrialised countries of the world, the propor¬ 
tion of "industrial workers, including construction workers", 
according to INSEE (13), in 1968 was only 47-48 per cent for 
Germany and England, 45 per cent for the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community, 35 per cent for the United States, 
USSR and Japan. These figures should be relatively higher 
since they exclude workers engaged in transportation, agri¬ 
culture and fishing. But they undoubtedly prove that the rate 
of expansion of the working class has greatly declined since 
the end of the ascendant phase of the system after 1914. 

In the underdeveloped countries this decline is even more 
pronounced. From 1950 to 1960 in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the number of new wage earners in every hundred 
inhabitants was 9 times lower than in the developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Until 1914, the population effectively integrated into the 
capitalist economy grew faster than the world population. 
That was during the ascendant phase of capitalism. This ten¬ 
dency has, since then, been definitively reversed. 

Growth since World War 2 

There was, therefore, a profound change in capitalism after 
1914 and especially after 1929. Without doubt, the funda¬ 
mental characteristic of this change is the end of imperialist 
expansion. Imperialism was, in effect, the principal outlet for 
'ascendant' capitalism. This outlet absorbed the relatively 
small part of capitalist production, the surplus value destined 
to be reinvested, the realisation of which is indispensable for 
capital accumulation. We need only observe the radical 
upheaval which accompanied the end of imperialist expan¬ 
sion: two world wars and a crisis as profound as the one in 
1929-38 in less than thirty years. 

The period which World War 2 initiated cannot be situated 
outside the framework of the conditions which existed in 1914. 
As we have seen, colonial, or semi-colonial, markets greatly 
declined in importance during this period. 

Many have considered this phase of expansion to be quite 
different from the period of quasi-stagnation in the 30s. The 
Trotskyists of the '4th International' have even used the 
pompous term, 'Neo-Capitalism', to characterise and thus 
indicate the importance they attach to the change in the econ¬ 
omy. 

In a few instances, growth rates since World War 2 have 
caught up with or even surpassed those attained during the 
ascendant phase of capitalism before 1913. This is the case 
for countries such as France or Japan. It is, however, far from 
being the case for the greatest industrial power, the United 
States (with 50 per cent of world production at the beginning 
of the 50s, (l 4) a 4.6 per cent average annual rate of growth 
between 1957 and 1965 as opposed to 6.9 per cent between 
1850 and 1880 (15). But the real nature of this growth is radi¬ 
cally different from the expansion which was completed by 
1913. 

The principal fields of economic expansion since World 
War 2 have been: post-war reconstruction; permanent and 
massive armaments production; and better exploitation of 
old markets. 

Only the 'better exploitation of old markets' is common to 


the two periods, but is is not a new development in the history 
of capitalism. Thus we should consider the major importance 
that this policy has acquired in the epoch when the discovery 
of really new markets is impossible. 

Even though the third world markets have lost importance 
due to their insufficiency, their exploitation has, nonetheless, 
been continued as effectively as possible. Likewise, those 
powers still possessing internal 'extra-capitalist' markets (in 
particular, a still backward agriculture as in Japan, France 
and Italy) have proceeded to systematically integrate them 
since the war. But unlike the nineteenth century, this type of 
outlet had become much too limited for the needs of the 'nat¬ 
ural' expansion of capitalism. It is like the life cycle of the 
water-lily whose size doubles each day : while it may have 
required a relatively long time to start growing and to eventu¬ 
ally cover half of the pool, it needs only one more day to 
reach, in a single spurt of growth, the outer limits of its field of 
expansion. Each day's growth requires the area of the pool 
to be double what it was the day before. But since the total 
surface of the pool is limited in advance, the area which 
remains diminishes at the same rate as its needs of expansion 
increase. 

At the beginning of the century, the mass of outlets which 
capitalism needed to assure one year of growth was more 
than six times less than that which is necessary for a year's 
production today. This ratio would be even larger if capital¬ 
ism had had the same ability to expand after 1913 as before. 
But simultaneously, with the greater demand for new markets, 
the external outlets have contracted rapidly. Because of this, 
capitalism has had to resort to the palliatives of destruction 
and arms production to try to compensate for rapid losses in 
'living space'. 

A 'reconstruction economy' never appeared during ascen¬ 
dant capitalism. The inter-imperialist conflicts of that phase 
had nothing in common with the wars of the twentieth centu¬ 
ry. Those efforts of destruction never touched the centres of 
production. There was no 'reconstruction' because there was 
no real destruction. As for the production of armaments and 
military costs, their volume as well as their proportion of the 
national product of the great powers in the nineteenth century 
can hardly be compared with what they have become under 
modern capitalism. 

"Hohenzollern Germany was regarded as definitely mili¬ 
taristic, and in the years which immediately preceded the first 
world war she greatly increased her military budget, which 
reached its culminating point in peace-time with what was 
then (1913) the huge sum of£ 100 million, inclusive of naval 
expenditure. But even then it represented only rather less than 
4 per cent of the total national income which was then no less 
than £2,500 million. " (Our emphasis) .(16) 

There is no possible comparison with the 10 per cent of the 
GNP devoted to military expenditures currently reached and 
often surpassed by the United States since the era of 'peace' 
after Word War 2, nor with the 20 per cent for the USSR. 

Capitalism in the last decades, far from constituting a 
renewal of the ascendant phase which ended in 1913, 
appears instead to be the logical 'synthetic' outcome of the 
thirty years of decline which preceded it. 

In effect, capitalism 'discovered' during these years of stag¬ 
nation the economic 'benefits' of reconstruction and produc¬ 
tion for destruction. 
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6 The cycle of war-reconstruction 


The self-destruction of Europe during World War I was 
accompanied by a 15 per cent growth in American produc¬ 
tion. Amid the chaos of the old continent, the United States 
discovered an important outlet; Europe had to import masses 
of consumer goods, means of production and arms from 
America. Once the war ended, the reconstruction of Europe 
proved to be the new and important outlet. Through massive 
destruction with an eye to reconstruction, capitalism has dis¬ 
covered a way out, dangerous and temporary but effective, 
for its new problems of finding outlets. 

During the firstwar, the amountof destruction was not 'suffi¬ 
cient'; military operations only directly affected an industrial 
sector representing less than one-tenth of world production 
(around 5-7 percent) (17). In 1929, world capitalism again ran 
into a crisis situation. 

As if the lesson had been well-learned the amount of 
destruction accomplished in World War 2 was far more 
intense and extensive. "All in all therefore during the second 
world war almost a third of the total industrial sector of the 
world was drawn into the direct arena of military action ." (l 8) 

Russia, Germany, Japan, Greaf-Britain, France and Bel¬ 
gium violently suffered the effects of a war which for the first 
time had the conscious aim of systematically destroying the 
existing industrial potential. The 'prosperity' of Europe and 
Japan after the war seemed already foreseen by the end of 
the war, (Marshall Plan, etc...). 

Contrary to common opinion, 'reconstruction' does not 
stop when the ruined nation regains its pre-war levels of pro¬ 
duction: reconstruction does not only involve the directly pro¬ 
ductive goods but also all the infra-structures and means of 
life destroyed during the war, even though their reconstruc¬ 
tion is not immediately necessary in order to attain pre-war 
production levels. Reconstruction is never undertaken with 
pre-war technology; important progress in productivity and 
the concentration of capital has occurred during the war. 
Also, the fact that the former levels of production are 
regained does not necessarily mean that the same mass of 
value will again be tied up in productive capital. Finally, dur¬ 
ing their destruction those countries concerned became 
industrially backward in relation to the other powers. Their 
reconstruction cannot be considered completed until the 
moment when they regain not their former levels o produc¬ 
tion, but ones which make them again internationally com¬ 
petitive. 

In this sense, reconstruction characterised the growth of the 
post-World War 2 period right up to the 1960s and not just to 
the 1950s as is often supposed. 

Permanent armaments production 

Only in 1934-35 can we observe a definite recovery in the 
world economy after its collapse in 1929. This recovery has, 
however a peculiar feature unprecedented in the history of 
capitalism: it is not accompanied by a proportional rise in 
world trade. Between 1932 and 1936, the index of world 
economic activity (the USSR included) rose from 69 to 1 1 1 


(1929 = 100). The index of world exports, by contrast, 
declined in value from 39 per cent to 37.8 per cent. This 
recovery is the result of production which is not commer¬ 
cialised: armaments. It resulted from the intensive rearma¬ 
ment of certain powers: Germany, Japan, Russia and, to a 
certain degree, England. In 1937, the Federation of British 
Industries declared that the expenditure on armaments gave 
a boost to economic activity between four to six times greater 
than that due to placements of British capital abroad (19). 

In Germany, armaments expenditures reached 90 billion 
marks between 1933 and 1938. This figure which Hitler dis¬ 
closed in 1940 was higher than all the estimates which had 
been made until then. The index of producer goods quadru¬ 
pled between 1932 and 1934, that of automobile production, 
thanks to the motorised army, sextupled. The number of unem¬ 
ployed went from 5,331,000 in 1933 to 172,000 in November 
1938 (20). There was an exceptional demand for the raw 
materials essential to arms production: a country like Swe¬ 
den, whose iron was fought over by the European powers, 
saw its profit index go from 28 to 91.4 between 1932 and 1936. 

This recovery was manifested unequally. In 1937, Europe 
accounted for 65 per cent of the world's expenditure on arms. 
Its industrial production index was 11 points higher than its 
1929 level. By contrast, in America, where military-oriented 
production remained feeble, the same index was still lower 
(by 7 points) than its 1929 level. 

In 1937-38, when a new crisis menaced the capitalist world, 
again an upsurge of armaments production in the powers not 
yet armed 'saved' the system. Production in the United States 
had fallen 37 per cent below the 1929 level. Other countries 
where peacetime economies remained predominant, violent¬ 
ly experienced the backlash of the American crisis (Canada, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Bulgaria, Estonia, Fin¬ 
land, Rumania). 

"Purchases related to armaments", the League of Nations 
bluntly wrote in a 1938 report, "were speeded up precisely 
between the middle of 1937 and 1938, that is to say, during a 
period when the recession in the United States and the 
demand for goods risked becoming a world-wide depression 
analogous to the one which had begun in 1929" (21). 

There can be no possible doubt about the nature of the eco¬ 
nomic recovery after the crisis of 1929. It was due exclusively 
to the armaments economy, that is to the production of the 
means of destruction. This type of production finds an outlet 
only in war. War is the only way to make profits from military 
investments. War broke out. It opened up new possibilities for 
the powers which supplied the means of destruction. Thus 
Canada realised during the war years a growth of produc¬ 
tion equal to its total growth of production over the previous 
twenty-five years (22); the United States saw its industrial pro¬ 
duction grow by 50 per cent (23). 

At the end of the war, despite the greatest destruction in the 
history of humanity, world production had not diminished. If 
had risen above its pre-war level, and the United States had 
attained one of the strongest growth rates in its history. But in 
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order to accomplish that, the United States had to devote to 
military expenses, no longer a secondary part of its econo¬ 
my, (in 1929, military expenditures did not go above 1 per 
cent of the GNP), but the essential part of its productive 
capacities."(...) the US military sector represented nota rela¬ 
tively small part of the whole economic system, but a very 
large part, and at its peak it was almost as great as the total 
production of the United States in the period before the out¬ 
break of the war." (24) 

But before we see how this new form of 'life' of the system is 
going to mould the period which followed World War 2, we 
must first pose the question: why did the armaments economy 
enable capitalism to resolve, at least momentarily, the contra¬ 
dictions which paralysed it? Is it because it acted as a brake 
on the tendency for the rate of profit to fall? Because it moder¬ 
ated the tendency of shrinking markets? 

Without opening up an in depth discussion of the theory of 
Rosa Luxemburg versus that of Grossman-Mattick regarding 
the primordial contradictions of the capitalist system, a few 
remarks can be made based on the events of this period. 

In general, it is impossible to consider the tendential fall in 
the rate of profit separately from the tendency of a shrinking 
market: the threat of the falling rate of profit forces capitalism 
to develop the means to constantly accumulate capital and 
thus to acquire new markets. Increasing the volume of pro¬ 
duction, which is only possible with the acquisition of new 
markets, constitutes the principal means of counteracting the 
falling rate of profit. Simultaneously, the constant rise in the 
technical components of capital (ie its organic composition), 
is the motor force behind the tendency for the rate of profit to 
fall. What makes this necessity to raise productivity 
inescapable is the deadly competition between the different 
factions of capital for control of the existing markets (the suc¬ 
cess of one capital over another in capturing a market is mea¬ 
sured by its capacity to sell more cheaply, that is, to produce 
with a higher level of technology). 

The armaments economy acts simultaneously on these two 
levels of contradiction within capitalism. It acts on the con¬ 
traction of markets by furnishing a new, even though tempo¬ 
rary, outletfor production. This outlet is all the more important 
in that (in contrast to markets provided by public works pro¬ 
grammes such as Hitlerian motorways, or city improvements 
carried out under the 'New Deal'), it involves a much larger 
sector of the economy since military needs concern almost all 
domains of production. Also, the necessity for increasingly 
powerful and sophisticated armaments especially stimulates 
the more advanced industries where the concentration of 
capital is the highest (25). Finally, military production has the 
immense advantage of not encumbering markets for which 
'civilian' production is destined. 

Armaments production also acts directly on the tendential 
fall in the rate of profit in three ways. Firstly, outlets are 
expanded. Secondly, the rate of exploitation is increased (26) 
since real wages are reduced by inflation (or in wartime by 
rationing and inflation (27) and labour time is prolonged. Dur¬ 
ing wars, overtime becomes obligatory and even work 
camps are instituted under the call for 'civilian duty'. All of 
these measures took place in the United States after 1933, as 
well as in Austria, Poland, Australia, Canada, Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and especially the USSR 
and Germany (28). And thirdly, armaments production 
imparts a strong acceleration to the process of concentration, 


and therefore of the profitability of capital. (29) 

However, the history of this period shows that the most con¬ 
centrated capital in the world, with the lowest paid workers, 
cannot in any way develop its production if it cannot find an 
outlet for the sale of its goods. During the great depression of 
1929-34, wages fell to extraordinarily low levels and the con¬ 
centration of capital (by the movement of selection which 
crises impose) received a big boost. Nevertheless, produc¬ 
tion and the rates of profit continued to stagnate or to fall. 

It is therefore because of its function as a 'new' outlet that 
armaments production has unburdened the capitalist econo¬ 
my. That is to say, that the inherent contradictions of capital¬ 
ism are centred and manifested at the level of the market (ie, 
the realisation of surplus value). Thus in 1914, the rapid reduc¬ 
tion of the possibilities of imperialist expansion dealt capital¬ 
ism a mortal wound at its very heart, the market (the necessity 
to sell). 

The heads of state who had to deal with this depression 
were not mistaken about its origin when they declared, as did 
Roosevelt shortly before the United States entered the war: 
"We are not consuming all the food we can produce. We are 
not utilising all the oil we can extract; we are not using all the 
commodities we can manufacture". (30) It was clear to the 
most important leader of the capitalist world that the problem 
appeared not at the point of production (the creation of sur¬ 
plus value): "we can produce,...we can extract,...we can 
manufacture..."; but at the level of the market: "We are not 
consuming,...we are not utilising,...we are not using..." 

Hitler was no less lucid when he proclaimed in February 
1939, in what was to become his famous war cry, "Germany 
must export or perish!" 

We have seen how the growth of capitalism after World 
War 2 was really a continuation of the decline which preced¬ 
ed it from the fact that this growth was based on reconstruc¬ 
tion. A second important manifestation of this continuing 
decline is capitalism's maintenance of armaments production 
large enough to effectively act as a stimulus to growth. 

In effect, the capitalist powers did not proceed with com¬ 
plete disarmament after World War 2. The constant exacer¬ 
bation of inter-imperialist antagonisms no longer permitted 
them to do so. Through localised conflicts, in which the popu¬ 
lations of under-developed countries served as cannon fod¬ 
der, by exploiting any national liberation movement whatev¬ 
er, the great powers continued to tear the planet to pieces in 
order to divide and redivide it among themselves. The world, 
so to speak, has never known a period of total peace since 
Hiroshima. And war, even localised war, consumes an ever 
growing mass of arms. 

World War 2 also brought about the reintegration of the 9 
million unemployed Americans of 1939 into capitalist 
exploitation. The end of hostilities caused in less than three 
years the reappearance of 3 million unemployed in the Unit¬ 
ed States. (31) But the uninterrupted growth of military needs 
after the war allowed capitalism to reabsorb potentially 
growing unemployment. 

During the fiscal year of 1965, nearly 6 million people were 
employed in one way or another in defence and during the 
fiscal year of 1968 this figure was nearly 8 million. (32) The 
magnitude of this gigantic production of armaments can be 
illustrated by the factthat "the world has spent more on arma¬ 
ments over the last ten years than during the entire first half of 
the century, the two World Wars included." (33) 
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If we remember that the percentage of the American nation¬ 
al revenue destined for military purposes was less than 1 per 
cent in 1929 and that before 1913 the 4 per cent reached by 
Germany on the eve of the war represented an unprecedent¬ 
ed maximum, we will understand the significance of the per 
centages maintained after 1945. 
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By relying increasingly on the crutch provided by arma¬ 
ments production and finding in the military outlet a stimulus 
for its growth, capitalism continues to survive. Thus through¬ 
out the period of reconstruction, we find the capitalists using 
the same medicine as that which has maintained the system 
since 1914. The state's skill in utilising these remedies has 
evolved; armaments production has permitted the state to 
intervene in the economy with greater intensity and effective¬ 
ness. But the content of these 'remedies' remains the same, 
because the nature of the disease has not changed either: the 
irreversible shrinking of the system's field of expansion; the 
permanent threat of the falling rate of profit; the heightened 
competition among the different factions of world capital; the 
inexorable exacerbation of class antagonisms; the incom¬ 
plete utilisation of capital; and the instability of the means of 
exchange. 

All these economic symptoms which emerged with World 
War I and developed during the crisis of 1929-38 remained 
and were constantly aggravated in subsequent periods. The 
period of post-World War 2 capitalism is only a moment in the 
unfolding of a cycle which has characterised the general life 
of the system since 1914, namely: crisis-war-reconstruction. 

Reconstruction is that least catastrophic moment of the 
cycle in which capital can best hide its senility. The second 
period of reconstruction following World War 2 was longer, 
more spectacular and came after a wave of destruction that 
was more intense than World War I. Capitalism developed a 
more refined means of survival. The prosperity of this period 
was sufficient, at least in the developed countries, to make 
one momentarily forget what had happened to capitalism 
since the first war. But as soon as this relative prosperity was 
threatened, the old wounds of decadence resurfaced more 
gaping than ever. 

The period of reconstruction following World War 2 is the 
logical continuation of the decline which preceded it. It is far 
from a revival of the ascendant phase of capitalism. The prin¬ 
cipal economic manifestation of this period naturally 
appears at the level of the development of the productive 
forces. 

The slowing down of the growth of the productive forces of 
capitalism since World War 2 

The accelerating of the rhythm of development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces after World War 2 was one of the factors which 
provoked the split in the '4th International' in 1952. According 
to the 'Lambertist' faction of the AJS-OCI (The Organisation 
Communiste Internationaliste is the French Trotskyist group 
headed by Lambert, formerly linked to the Healyite Socialist 
Labour League in the UK (now the Workers Revolutionary Par¬ 


ty) and the Wolforthite Workers League in the US. The AJS 
(Alliance de Jeunesse Socialiste, is the youth section of the 
OCI), the economic premise underlying the possibility of, and 
necessity for, socialist revolution is the total cessation of the 
growth of the productive forces. The Lambertists are, in this 
respect, faithful to the letter to the transitional programme of 
Trotsky. We have seen at the beginning of this article, the 
inconsistency of this theory from the marxist point of view. 

Growth statistics for the period of reconstruction render this 
theory absurd. In order to bring the statistics into line with 
their views, the Lambertists insist on the unproductive nature 
of armaments production. But even if one is certain that arms 
production acts as a brake on real production, it is statistical¬ 
ly impossible to pretend that it has paralysed or 'nullified' the 
growth of the productive forces since 1945. 

The stubborn, short-sighted dogmatism of this position is all 
the more ridiculous in that it violently clashes with another 
dogma (the transitional programme) so dear to the AJS-OCI: 
"The USSR is not capitalist, it is a degenerated workers' 
state." Productive forces could thus develop there much more 
rapidly than in the United States. But Russia devotes a much 
greater part of its production to armaments than have the 
greatest Western powers. 

For the Trotskyists of the official 4th International, (Ligue 
Communiste-Mandel, defunct), decadence is not defined by 
the ’clogging’ of the growth of the productive forces, but by 
the slowing down of this growth under the weight of the rela¬ 
tions of production. In that they are faithful 'to the letter' to 
Marx. But if one scratches just a little below the surface, one 
discovers a patchwork of dogmas as contradictory as those 
of the AJS. 

In a pamphlet entitled, "Qu'esf-ce-que I'AJS?", Weber, the 
theoretician of the 4th International, tried to criticise the 
"absurd theories and grotesque contortions of the Lam¬ 
bertists" on this question (34). In order to resolve the contra¬ 
dictions apparent in the dogma of the 'degenerated workers' 
state', (Mandel and Co also believe that there are a lot of 
countries in the world which are non-capitalist), Weber attrib¬ 
utes a productive character to armaments production. To 
answer the problem of Trotsky's formulation that the premises 
of socialism are dependent on the arrested growth of produc¬ 
tive forces, Weber explains that Trotsky only 'described the 
reality which was before his eyes in 1938'. 

As for the problem of defining the characteristics or the con¬ 
tent of the slow-down which defines the periods of deca¬ 
dence, the Trotskyists no longer give us anything very con¬ 
crete to go on. They talk about 'neo-capitalism' which sup¬ 
posedly began right after World War 2 and which is charac¬ 
terised by an "unprecedented economic expansion". They 
tell us that "the general crisis of capitalism was brought about 
by the first war"; but they also tell us that it was in 1848, 120 
years ago, that Marx denounced the capitalist production as 
fetters on the development of the productive forces; it was in 
1848 that he declared the capitalist mode of production to be 
"regressive and reactionary" (35). And they remind us about 
the sentences in the Communist Manifesto : 

"For many a decade past the history of industry and com¬ 
merce is but the history of the revolt of modern productive 
forces against modern conditions of production... 

And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit 
any longer to be the ruling class in society, and to impose its 
conditions of existence upon society as an over-riding law". 
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This selection is cited by Weber in order to pose the ques¬ 
tion, "Is this to say that Marx and Engels were mistaken?" 
Weber argues that the reply to this question which every Lam- 
bertist must unhesitatingly agree to if he takes the Lambertist 
theses at all seriously, is the following. "If the contradiction 
between the development of productive forces and the con¬ 
tinuation of the capitalist relations of production is expressed 
purely and simply in terms of the blockage of the productive 
forces, then Marx and Engels were wrong, not only in 1848 
but all their lives, since according to the Lambertist position, 
the stagnation of the productive forces began in 1914!" More 
confusion follows: "But the Lambertists theory of a 'clogging 1 
of the productive forces is foreign to marxism..." 

On the other hand, if you believe that Weber, Marx and 
Engels are not wrong, then after the infallibility of Trotsky, the 
infallibility of Marx and Engels is also saved, in Weber's 
head at least, and the dogma of these different infallibilities is 
respected. But suddenly you find yourself entangled in the fol¬ 
lowing notions: the decadence of capitalism was under full 
sway in 1848; the beginning of "the general crisis of capital¬ 
ism" only in 1914; and the height of the victorious expansion 
of "neo-capitalism" in I960! Is the rupture in capitalist devel¬ 
opment to be situated in the "decades before 1848", "120 
years ago" in 1848, or in 1914, or even in 1945 at the begin¬ 
ning of the so-called "neo-capitalism"? When does this 
famous "epoch of social revolution" of which Marx spoke 
begin? 

It would be difficult to piece together any coherent findings 
in this lamentable theoretical patchwork which was, in any 
case, elaborated only to salvage a few official Trotskyist dog¬ 
mas and to justify the 'progressive character' of all bureau¬ 
cratic movements in the third world, the 'anti-imperialist' 
nature of Peking and Moscow, and all sorts of opportunisms 
involving trade unions ('critical' support), elections ('peda¬ 
gogical' benefits), and reforms ('transitional movements 
towards socialism'). Butin the lastanalysis, for the Leninists of 
What Is To Be Done?, all these economic problems of charac¬ 
terising historical periods, etc... are unimportant because 
these 'scientists' are convinced that the only real problem is 
revolutionary leadership: "The present crisis in human culture 
is the crisis in the proletarian leadership." (Trotsky, 1938) 

There is little to be learned from this theoretical patchwork 
quilt (which actually serves only as a cloak with which to cov¬ 
er the various types of Trotskyist opportunism), except to 
realise the necessity of developing a serious definition of 
what is signified by the slackening in the growth of the pro¬ 
ductive forces. 

As we said at the beginning of this article, a period of deca¬ 
dence is expressed by a slackening or slowing down in the 
growth of the productive forces when: 

1) such a lack of growth specifically results from the con¬ 
straints imposed by the relations of production; 

2) the process is inevitable and irreversible; 

3) an ever widening gap is created between the actual 
development of the productive forces and what would have 
been possible had the fetters constituted by the dominant rela¬ 
tions of production been absent. 

When Marx and Engels wrote the Communist Manifesto. 
there were periodic slow-downs in growth caused by cyclical 
crises. During these crises, the fundamental contradictions of 
capitalism were clearly projected. But these " revolts of the 
modem forces of production against the modern relations of 


production" were only the revolts of capitalism's youth. The 
outcome of these regular explosions was only the strengthen¬ 
ing of the system which, during the course of his dramatic 
ascension, had thrown off its infantile habits along with the 
last feudal constraints standing in its way. In 1850, only 10 per 
cent of the world population was integrated into the capitalist 
relations of production. The wage system had its whole future 
before it. Marx and Engels had the genius to extract from the 
crises of capitalism's ascendancy the essence of all crises to 
come. In so doing, they revealed to future generations the 
bases of capitalism's most profound convulsions. They were 
able to do so because from its beginning a social form carries 
inside itself the seeds of all the contradictions which will carry 
it to its death. But insofar as these contradictions are not 
developed to the point of permanently hindering the econom¬ 
ic growth, they constitute the very motor of this growth. The 
slow-downs which the capitalist economy of the nineteenth 
century joltingly experienced have nothing to do with its per¬ 
manent and growing fetters. On the contrary, the intensity of 
these crises was softened by their repetition. Marx and 
Engels were completely mistaken in their analysis of 1848. 
(Marx in Class struggles in France as well as Engels in his lat¬ 
er introduction to this text, were moreover not afraid to recog¬ 
nise this). 

Much more lucid was Rosa Luxemburg's analysis in 1898: 

"If one looks more closely at the different causes of all pre¬ 
vious great international crises, one will be convinced that 
they are all not the expression of the weakness of old age of 
the capitalist economy but rather of its childhood. We still 
have not progressed to that degree of development and 
exhaustion which would produce the fatal, periodic collision 
of the forces of production with the limits of the market, which 
is the actual capitalist crisis of old age.... If the world market 
has now more or less filled out, and can no longer be 
enlarged by sudden extensions; and if, at the same time, the 
productivity of labour strides relentlessly forward, then in less 
or more time the periodic conflict of the forces of production 
with the limits of exchanges will begin, and will repeat itself 
more sharply and more stormily." (Rosa Luxemburg, Reform 
or revolution) 

When the period of post-World War 2 reconstruction 
opened, a long time had already elapsed since capitalism 
could "no longer be enlarged by sudden extensions". For 
decades, the productivity of labour had risen too quickly to 
be contained within the capitalist relations of production. For 
thirty years already, repeated and increasingly violent 
assaults of the forces of production against the barriers which 
block their development have brutally ravaged the entire 
society. 

Only the misery and the barbarism of these years of grow¬ 
ing depression can account for the general bewilderment 
provoked by the economic development which began with 
reconstruction. For, however one envisages it, this 'develop¬ 
ment' constitutes in fact the greatest slackening in the growth 
of the productive forces that humanity has ever known. Never 
before has the contrast between what is possible and what is 
actually accomplished reached such proportions. Never 
"has the continuation of development appeared so much like 
a decline". (Marx). 

In order to appreciate the magnitude of this decline many 
questions might be asked. Should armaments production be 
included or not in the volume of production effectively 
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realised in order to determine the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces? How can we determine the level of production 
'which would have been possible'? Must we compare the lev¬ 
els effectively realised with those which would have been 
reached if economic growth continued to follow the rates 
achieved during the system's ascendant phase? And, in that 
case, should we begin from 1913 or 1945? Or should we deter¬ 
mine the rates which would have been possible given the 
existing technology of that time? Is it necessary to consider 
whether the productive forces 'left on their own' would have 
developed according to rates which were increasing or 
which remained constant? 

In order to answer these questions we are going to com¬ 
pare the world's industrial production as it developed from 
1913 to 1959 (including armaments production) with what 
would have taken place if industrial growth had continued 
after 1913 along the same rates attained during the decade 
1880-1890.(36) (We will assume a constant rate of develop¬ 
ment. In reality, this rate would tend to increase under the 
influence of rising productivity). We are particularly interest¬ 
ed in the period which began right after World War 2. The 
comparison with the hypothetical growth defined in the first 
example (above) will be completed by a second comparison 
with another example of hypothetical growth based on new 
growth rates made possible by the development of technolo¬ 
gy at the time of World War 2. In order to get a more precise 
idea of the extent of the decline we will start this hypothetical 
growth from the end of the war in 1946. For this comparison 
we have chosen as the growth rate which would have been 
attainable following World War 2 (if the capitalist relations of 
production had not hindered development), the rate which 
was reached by the United States industrial production 
between 1939 and 1944. The war had opened up important 
outlets for the American economy and thus enabled the pro¬ 
ductive apparatus to operate at its maximum strength. How¬ 
ever, this rate is limited by the fact that such an immense 
growth in output involved a type of production which could 
not be reintegrated into production in order to accelerate, in 
its turn, further growth; namely, armaments. Moreover, this 
rate was realised in the United States at the same time that the 
other powers were war-torn: American economic growth, 
therefore, could not profit from technological development 
furnished by international collaboration. We are keeping this 
rate of growth nevertheless, because it has the virtue of hav¬ 
ing been actually attained at a given time and thus gives us 
an appreciation of society's actual technological capacities. 
The index of United States industrial production went from 
109 to 235 between 1939 and 1944 ( 100=1938 ) which is a rate 
of growth of 110 per cent in five years, (see adjacent graph). 

On the graph we can see the divergences which, in both 
cases, widen with growing rapidity. We can see, even more 
clearly, the magnitude of these slow-downs by recording their 
progression on a separate graph. (The first graph is scaled in 
semi-logarithms so the progression of the divergences is poor¬ 
ly shown.) 

These graphs are only very approximate and give a picture 
which is probably an under-estimation of the actual extent of 
the brake on the rate of growth. However, they do give a 
clear idea of the unprecedented effectiveness of this brake, of 
its irreversible and inevitable character, as well as its uninter¬ 
rupted increase. The periods during which the gaps are nar¬ 
rowed correspond to the periods of rearmament or recon- 
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struction. Here their function as temporary palliatives clearly 
stands out. 

After the slowing down of the growth of productive forces, it 
is necessary to see whether capitalism after 1914 and espe¬ 
cially after 1945 has been condemned to deeper and more 
widespread crises (the second characteristic of a society's 


7 The crises of decadence 

Such an overview necessarily demands an analysis of mili¬ 
tary production and thus of the more general problem of non¬ 
productive labour. 

The panorama of crises presented by capitalism during the 
period 1914-46 requires no commentary: two world wars and 
a depression on the scale of 1929, in less than thirty years, 
speak eloquently enough. Two remarks may, nonetheless, be 
of use. Because it was an economic crisis in the most tradi¬ 
tional meaning of the term, the depression of 1929-34 is often 
cited as the crisis of modern capitalism. But the two world 
wars also constituted crises of the system in no way less pro¬ 
found. In the same way as the economic depression of the 
inter-war period, the world conflicts expressed in the most 
brutal fashion the incapacity of capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion to continue to reproduce themselves in the normal way. 
'Pure' economic crises eliminate excess capital through bank¬ 
ruptcy; war achieves the same end through physical destruc¬ 
tion and armed violence. But in both cases, the content is the 
same: capital is forced to destroy itself under the pressure of 
the contradictions of its own mode of functioning. In both cas¬ 
es, the system gives rise to violent convulsions provoked by 
the definitive inability of the dominant relations of production 
to adapt to the needs and potentialities of society. In a world 
dominated by capital, there is nothing which is not economic: 
these 'international political crises' called world wars, far 
from being extra-economic phenomena, have only been the 
barbarous manifestation of the most profound economic 
crises. 

Unlike the crises of the ascendant phase of capitalism, the 
convulsions of decadent capitalism bring to the fore a gener¬ 
al and accentuated movement of systematic deterioration. In 
this very fact lies the proof of their different nature . The crisis 
of 1929 brought about a fall in production greater than that 
caused by World War I. World War 2 was far more destruc¬ 
tive than World War I, and was a disaster incomparably 
greater than that of 1929. This progression in intensity indi¬ 
cates the irreversible character of a general movement of 
decline. 

From 1914 until the end of World War 2 the importance and 
meaning of these convulsions became more and more obvi¬ 
ous. But the absence of serious crises during the twenty years 
following World War 2 was enough to convince commenta¬ 
tors of the definitive disappearance of crises within capital¬ 
ism, and consequently to relegate the crises of the preceding 
period to the never-never land of "crises of growth". 

And yet, in the period immediately after World War 2, cap¬ 
italism began a new cycle on foundations which were no 
more sound than those which had precipitated the war. Eco¬ 
nomic expansion depended more than ever on two crutches 


economic decadence). This will lead us to examine the prob¬ 
lem of the nature of armaments productions and its limita¬ 
tions. 

We will first consider the period 1914-46, followed by the 
period extending from the end of World War 2 to the present. 


which had just demonstrated their inherent weaknesses in 
terms of any long-term solution to the crisis. These crutches 
were the mechanisms of "reconstruction" and production for 
military ends. 

Of course, the destruction was far more extensive this time, 
and the reconstruction would last longer than it did after 
World War I. War became permanent through constantly 
maintained local conflicts, and the production of war materi¬ 
al achieved higher levels in "peace time" than during the two 
world conflagrations. The state learned better how to handle 
the effects of internal contradictions which progressively 
undermine the system, and tended to emerge more and more 
as the system's controlling force. In short, capital had begun 
a new phase of its decline with an array of particularly effec¬ 
tive palliatives, but the purely palliative nature of these mea¬ 
sures has never been concealed for a moment. 

The limits of reconstruction 

This point has been dealt with at length in the article "La 
crise", which appeared in Revolution Internationale (old 
series) nos. 6 and 7, and we will not repeat it here. Rather we 
will content ourselves with a review of some of the principal 
economic phenomena which, since the second half of the 
60s, unequivocally demonstrate the limits of these palliatives. 

The completion of the reconstruction of the European coun¬ 
tries, and of Japan, around 1965 gave rise to profound dislo¬ 
cation in the international economic channels which had 
presided over capitalist "expansion" since the war. All the 
international exchange mechanisms entered info crisis. The 
former outlets for American industry suddenly began to dis¬ 
play a rude, commercial aggression. In 1967 the United States 
recorded its first balance of trade deficit since 1893. In short, 
what had for decades propped up the system was now itself 
exhausted, and with no possible remedy anywhere in sight. 
The cycle whereby capitalism had "developed" since the 
beginning of its decline (crisis - war - reconstruction), had 
once again arrived at a fatal turning point: the end of recon¬ 
struction. 

The limits of the economic stimulus of military production 

We saw in the previous sections the "virtues" of the outlet con¬ 
stituted by military needs and the importance of this factor in 
the capitalist economy since World War 2. The limits of this 
kind of outlet, universally recognised as one of the major 
"underpinnings of capitalist expansion" in our era, must be 
analysed if one wishes to understand the basis for the 
inevitability of the system's next major crisis. We dwell at 
length on this subject not only because if forms part of the 
answer to the problem of crises during the decadence of cap- 
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italism, but also because it is one of the most spectacular illus¬ 
trations of a particularly significant phenomenon of this deca¬ 
dence: the precipitous development of non-productive sectors 
at the expense of the productive sector. 

The general confusion which prevails with regard to mili¬ 
tary production is not foreign to our attempt to clarify the 
problem: it is indeed not rare to hear "marxists" claim that 
any distinction between production such as that of arma¬ 
ments and the means of production or means of subsistence 
corresponds to "ethical criteria" completely foreign to marx- 
ist economic criteria (37). 

Armaments: a pure loss for global capital 

Capital lives only for and by its self-expansion, that is to say 
from that process which begins with the exploitation of living 
labour - the extraction of surplus value - and concludes with 
the increase of capital due to the transformation of a part of 
this surplus value into new capital. 

Capital is not synonymous with accumulated wealth - even 
if it is also that. Its specific characteristic lies in its capacity to 
extract surplus labour and in the goal of this exploitation: the 
growth of capital. Capital is first and foremost a social rela¬ 
tionship. 

But armaments have the unique characteristic of possessing 
a use value which does not allow them to enter, in any form, 
into the process of production. A washing machine can con¬ 
tribute to the reproduction of labour power, just like a loaf of 
bread or a shirt. Through the content of their use value, these 
goods can serve as capital in the form of variable capital. A 
computer, a ton of iron, or a steam engine, insofar as they are 
means or objects of labour can function as capital in the form 
of constant capital. But arms can only destroy or rust (we are 
discounting for the moment the indirect productive effect of 
arms production - cf the second part of this article). 

Obviously, arms can furnish capital by metabolism. Once 
sold, they are transformed into money, and with the sum 
obtained, the capitalist who sold them can buy means of pro¬ 
duction or subsistence. But the arms themselves do not 
become capital, for all that. The buyer of arms pays with cap¬ 
ital and receives in exchange a product which can never 
become capital. What global capital earns in the person of 
the seller of arms is lost in the person of their purchaser. The 
global result of the operation is zero. 

Let us take as an example Marcel Dassault, one of the 
world's leading arms manufacturers, who sells arms to for¬ 


eign countries and also to the French state. Consider an 
example of the first type of sale: Mirage jets sold to Peru. Das¬ 
sault receives in payment a sum of money, which he can use 
to replace the capital expended and to increase the capital of 
his enterprise through the purchase of new machines and 
new quantities of labour power. For that faction of capital 
represented by Dassault the exchange is a normal and pro¬ 
ductive affair. For French capital, the same holds true. 

What does this exchange represent, however, for Peruvian 
capital? To get the necessary money for the purchase of these 
Mirages, Peru must, for example, sell an equivalent quantity 
of fish-meal. It could have used this value to increase its own 
power of exploitation, its capital (fish-meal factories, or fish¬ 
ing boats). Instead, Peru has transformed that value into 
supersonic fighter-bombers. Such bombers might inflate the 
pride of the "progressive" military clique in power, but the 
national capital will never be able to use them directly to 
extract a penny of surplus value (short of establishing a civil 
transport service of limited profitability). For Peruvian capital, 
then, this operation is paid for by a destruction of capital. 

For world capital, the unproductive nature of armaments 
has not disappeared: it has simply been displaced from one 
point to another within its own sphere. Whatever the 
exchanges that have taken place, the fact remains that some¬ 
where in the world productive labour has been sterilised as 
far as the development of capital goes. The place where the 
weight of that unproductive activity makes itself felt changes 
nothing about the problem; it is not because armaments cross 
a national border that their nature in relation to global capital 
has been transformed. 

Now consider the second case: Dassault sells his Mirages 
to the French state. For the seller of armaments, the operation 
is still just as profitable and productive for his capital. But for 
French capital as a whole, it no longer is. Whether through 
indirect taxes, taxes on capital or taxes on labour, it is always 
surplus value extracted from living labour that the state, Das¬ 
sault's customer, uses to buy the Mirages. For the national 
capital, it is a question of wasted surplus value. 

Therefore, each time that the national capital sacrifices, 
through this waste of surplus value, a certain amount of 
labour for the production of arms consumed by the state, 
there is that much more surplus value which will be unproduc¬ 
tive^ consumed and which will not expand at all the value of 
capital as a whole. 


8 The concept of global capital 


It is common to counter this analysis with the idea that the con¬ 
cept of global capital is a pure abstraction, without any real 
existence, which cannot be used in an argument concerning 
the problem of the profitability of any kind of production. 
According to this argument, each capitalist or each nation 
worries very little about 'global capital 1 . It would therefore be 
absurd to attempt to define an economic totality on the basis 
of a sum of antagonistic entities. 

The fact that capital, as a global phenomenon, lives only in 
a divided form does not imply that it does not exist at the glob¬ 


al level. The totality of the thieves in one city live in constant 
competition with each other and the law of their environment 
is none other than that of the strongest thief. This in no way 
changes the fact that this totality exists in itself, and that it has 
its own interests (to extend the example, with regard to the 
police). The fact that it cannot exist for itself, that is with a col¬ 
lective and unified consciousness of its interests and acting in 
relation to those interests in no way changes the problem. 
Global capital is always a sum of antagonistic capitals. But it 
exists nonetheless with general laws which act exclusively at 
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its own level, with its own phenomena (world war, world 
crises) which impose themselves on each of its fractions and 
over which no fraction of capital has a real control. 

Under capitalism the domination of capital extended itself 
to the whole of the planet a long time age. Every commodity 
today contains labour and primary materials from every cor¬ 
ner of the world. In such a state of affairs, it is first of all the 
reality of global capital which determines the reality of each 
of its parts, and not the other way around. 

Massive military production is a phenomenon which, 
because of its origin, its development and its effects, concerns 
the world capitalist economy. To attempt to judge its nature 
outside the concept of global capital is quite simply a renunci¬ 
ation of any analysis. 

In order to analyse the problem of the reproduction of capi¬ 
tal, Marx does not hesitate to put himself on this terrain: 

"In order to examine the object of our investigation in its 
integrity, free from all disturbing secondary circumstances, 
we must treat the whole world as one nation and assume that 
capitalist production is everywhere established and has pos¬ 
sessed itself of every branch of the economy." (Marx, Capi¬ 
tal, Book 1, p.581, London 1970) 

This has nothing to do with any so-called theory of ultra¬ 
imperialism. It is a definition of the only objective terrain on 
which the fundamental phenomena of developed capitalism 
can be understood. 

Certain individuals nonetheless accept the concept of glob¬ 
al capital (a concept which can be applied both at the world 
level and at the level of national capital), without accepting 
the possibility of production which is simultaneously prof¬ 
itable for one capitalist or a fraction of global capital but not 
profitable for global capital as a whole. This is an objection 
which might be encapsulated by the American witticism: 
'What's good for General Motors is good for the United 
States'. It is thus imagined that if military production is pro¬ 
ductive for one capitalist, it is also productive for global capi¬ 
tal. 

Just as in the case of the first objection, here again the con¬ 
tradictory reality of capital is being ignored. The fundamen¬ 
tal contradiction of the capitalist system, that which underlies 
all its contradictions, is that which opposes the ever-increas- 
ingly universal, socialised character of the production 
process, to its private, fragmented, property relations, on the 
basis of which the process takes place. In the first example, 
only the fragmented, divided aspect of capital is taken into 
consideration, while the global nature of capital is ignored. 
In this case, it is the inevitable antagonisms between capitals 
which is shunted aside, giving way to a harmonious vision of 
global capital without contradictions between its parts or 
between its parts and the whole. The conditions in which a 
particular capitalist realises his profits is obviously tied in the 
long run to those of capital as a whole. But things can develop 
in such a way that this tie becomes temporarily attenuated, to 
the point of making 'what is bad' for the United States appear 
as 'what is good for General Motors'! (The classic example is 
that of the capitalist who produces consumer goods neces¬ 
sary for the working class: each general wage increase is for 
him, a supplementary condition for the realisation of a mar¬ 
ket, whereas it constitutes a threat to the rate of profit of capi¬ 
tal as a whole.) 

The inevitable disharmony which reigns in the private prop¬ 
erty system can only increase with the decline of the system. 


Thus, this phase gives rise to the development of state inter¬ 
vention with the aim of containing, through forced centralisa¬ 
tion, the ever-increasing tendencies of disintegration. 

There is then nothing surprising in the fact that the same cri¬ 
terion of profitability in the capitalist system gives different 
results when it is applied to a particular capitalistthan when it 
is applied to global capital. 

We must therefore explain why and how it is that the state, 
as the representative of national capital, maintains the capi¬ 
talist sellers of armaments, while the production of arma¬ 
ments is 'unproductive' for the national capital (leaving aside 
for the moment the possibility of transferring the costs to 
another state). And, first of all, it is necessary to define in a 
precise manner the marxist criterion of 'productive' and 
'unproductive' labour. 

Productive Labour and Unproductive Labour 

Marx's answer can be summarised by the famous formula: 

"Labour which directly creates surplus value, that is to say, 
which expands capital, is productive." (38) 

This formulation is specific to the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion. It is distinct from that which applies to 'the question of 
productive labour in general', when we study: 

"the labour process under its most simple aspect, common 
to all its historical forms, as a process between man and 
nature." (39) 

From this general viewpoint, historically, all labour is pro¬ 
ductive from the moment that it ends up in a product and that 
product corresponds to any human need. 

"In the labour process, therefore, man's activity, with the 
help of the instruments of labour, effects an alteration, 
designed from the commencement, in the material worked 
upon. This process disappears in the product; the latter is a 
use-value, nature's material adapted by a change of form to 
the wants of man. Labour has incorporated itself with its sub¬ 
ject: the former is materialised, the latter transformed. That 
which in the labourer appeared as movement, now appears 
in the product as a fixed quality without motion. The black¬ 
smith forges and the product is forging. 

If we examine the whole process from the point of view of its 
result, the product, it is plain that both the instruments and the 
subject of labour, are means of production, and that the 
labour itself is productive labour." (40) 

Marx further explains: 

"This method of determining, from the standpoint of the 
labour-process alone, what is productive labour, is by no 
means directly applicable to the case of the capitalist process 
of production". (Marx, Ibid) 

The productive process takes on, under capitalism,specific 
forms which no longer permit us to content ourselves with this 
first, almost tautological formulation. There are two reasons 
for this. The first appears when we look at capital from the 
viewpoint of labour. In capitalism, labour power is pur¬ 
chased by capital, of which it seems to become an integral 
part. This labour power can affirm its productive capacity 
only by restoring to capital a sum of value higher than which 
it receives from capital (wages). In order to be productive as 
living labour and not as mere part of capital, it is no longer 
sufficient for labour to produce any random value in any ran¬ 
dom quantity: it must create a 'super value', a surplus value. 
The second reason becomes obvious if we look at living 
labourfrom the viewpoint of capital. The goal of capital is not 
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to satisfy needs, but to produce profit, surplus value. This 
does not eliminate the first determination of productive 
labour, to the extent that capitalism produces commodities 
and therefore use values. But this determination becomes 
'insufficient'. Use value is no longer, as itwas in previous sys¬ 
tems, the basis of production; it remains only as something 
which must be tolerated, a necessary support for exchange 
value, but whose specific content is of no importance to the 
capitalist. 

Thus, it is not sufficient, for the individual capitalist, for the 
labour he buys to concretise itself in any particular use value: 
that labour must expand his capital. 

"Surplus value, the specific product of the capitalist process 
of production, is only created as a result of the exchange with 
productive labour. What constitutes its specific use-value for 
capital is not its particular useful character, any more than the 
particular useful qualities of the product in which it is materi¬ 
alised, but its character as the element which creates 
exchange-value (surplus value). "(41) 

"That labour alone is productive whose process is the same 
as the productive process of the consumption of labour power 
by capital or the capitalist." (42) 

In short, the way of determining productive labour under 
capitalism differs from the general determination which held 
true for previous systems by virtue of the difference which 
capitalism introduces at the level of 'the productive process of 
the consumption of labour power 1 . 

Th is difference does not reside in the actual extraction of 
surplus labour: the feudal lord or the slave owner of antiquity 
also disposed of the surplus labour of their serfs and slaves. 
What distinguishes surplus value from other forms of surplus 
labour is the fact that it is transformed into new capital and 
not consumed in a non-productive way as in antiquity or feu¬ 
dalism. It is only when this transformation of surplus value is 
completed that the expansion of capital has been achieved 
(the accumulation of capital). The problem of the possibility of 
this transformation is thus fundamental in the definition of pro¬ 
ductive labour in the capitalist system. 

" The distinction between productive labour and unproduc¬ 
tive labour is important with respect to accumulation, 
because the exchange against productive labour alone is 
one of the conditions for the reconversion of surplus-value into 
capital." (43) 

But it is at this level that most of the confusion about the 
problem of productive labour arises. In effect, the conditions 
for the transformation of surplus value differ depending on 
whether they involve the individual capitalist or global capi¬ 
tal. 

A capitalist consumes what his own enterprise produces 
only in exceptional cases. Each fraction of capital is only an 
atom within a network whose complexity increases at the 
same rate as the socialisation of production. Each capitalist 
has only the most fragmented consciousness of this network 
and has practically no control over it. Once a commodity has 
been produced, it plunges into commercial circuits and dis¬ 
appears from the sphere of the capitalist who produced it. 
What is important for the capitalist is to receive the monetary 
counterpart of the commodity which will permit him, in turn, 
to take from the productive circuit the goods necessary for the 
reconstitution and expansion of his capital. 

It follows that for the individual capitalist, or in a more gen¬ 
eral way, a fraction of global capital, "... the fact that labour 


is productive has absolutely nothing to do with the determi¬ 
nant content of the labour, its particular utility or the particular 
use-value in which it is materialised". (44) 

Whatever the use value of his product might be, from the 
moment that he succeeds in realising their exchange value, 
his surplus value can be transformed into capital, the determi¬ 
nation of productive labour is independent of the content of 
that labour. 

Global capital, on the other hand, itself consumes the 
essential part of its product since it is constituted by all the 
capitalists. The use value content of what it produces directly 
conditions its possibilities of expansion and realisation. 

"To accumulate it is necessary to convert a portion of the 
surplus-product into capital. But we cannot except by a mira¬ 
cle, convert into capital anything but such articles as can be 
employed in the labour-process (ie. means of production), 
and such further articles as are suitable for the sustenance of 
the labourer (ie. means of subsistence). Consequently, a part 
of surplus-value must have been applied to the production of 
additional means of production and subsistence, over and 
above the quantity of those things required to replace the 
capital advanced. In one word, surplus-value is convertible 
into capital solely because the surplus-product, whose value it 
is, already comprises the material elements of new capital.” 
(45) 

From the viewpoint of global capital, the process of the gen¬ 
eral accumulation of capital - and this is the only point of view 
which can be taken into consideration when it is a question of 
judging the capitalist system - productive labour is that which 
creates surplus value and which is crystallised in use values 
which themselves can be productively consumed in the 
process of capital accumulation. 

This why we assert that labour (living and dead) which 
goes into the production of goods such as arms (as well as 
luxury goods,etc) constitutes unproductive labour. 

"The services that the capitalist buys voluntarily or involun¬ 
tarily (through the state, etc) for his consumption because of 
their use-value, do not become factors of capital, any more 
than the commodities bought for his private consumption. 
Consequently, these do not constitute productive labour and 
their agents are not productive labourers." (46) 

Most of the confusion amongst marxists on the question of 
productive labour has two sources. 

The first is that Marx mainly dealt with the problem from the 
viewpoint of the individual capitalist, or from the viewpoint of 
the worker as someone exploited by capital. Two reasons 
can explain Marx's insistence on this single aspect of the 
problem: the polemic he launched against J.B. Say and Basti- 
at, who located the problem on this terrain, and the relatively 
secondary importance of this problem in the course of the 
general development of capitalism at the time that Marx was 
writing. (Unproductive expenditures of capital took on really 
significant proportions only with the period begun by World 
War 1.) (47) 

The second source of confusion perhaps resides in the 
meaning of the term 'surplus value'. Let us imagine a capital¬ 
ist nation which in the course of a year produces only goods 
and services whose consumption is directly productive, that is 
to say, commodities entering directly into the productive 
process. (We therefore assume that, for example, there is no 
production of armaments or luxury goods.) At the end of the 
first year, the capitalists find themselves in possession of a 
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mass of products which they dispose of to the exclusion of the 
rest of society: this is the mass of surplus value, the real surplus 
value of the global capital of the nation. 

Let us further assume that at the end of this first year, they 
decide not to devote, as they have been doing up until then, 
all the extracted surplus value in the production of new pro¬ 
ductive goods. In keeping with their privileged situation, they 
agree to create luxury industries: in order to defend them¬ 
selves from possible aggression from other nations, they 
decide to create a military industry. These two new industries 
are obviously going to function according to capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production: wage labour, etc. ..(47) 

The problem is the following: what is the nature and origin 
of the profit which the capitalists of these new sectors are 
going to collect? Do the workers in these industries create sur¬ 
plus value? What is the relationship between the profit of the 
capitalists in this sector and the real surplus value of the pro¬ 
ductive sector? 

The answer appears clearly as soon as one realises that all 
the production of these sectors is bought by capitalists, by the 
capitalist class as a whole (through their state apparatus in 
the case of military goods). The wages of the workers in these 
industries, as well as the profits of the corresponding capital¬ 
ists, are paid for by previously created surplus value. Global 
capital is not going to be expanded by a single hour of the 
labour provided by these non-productive industries. It is, on 
the other hand, going to devote a part of surplus value which 
could have been devoted to its self-expansion to the mainte¬ 
nance of both the workers and the capitalists of these branch¬ 
es. 

From the viewpoint of global capital - or national, in this 
case - these workers do not create surplus value. On the con¬ 
trary, they consume it. But from the viewpoint of the capitalist 
in the sectors in question, these workers give them through 
their surplus labour, the right to dispose (at a rate determined 
in relation to the capital they have invested, according to the 
law of the 'capitalist environment’) of a certain portion of the 
mass of real surplus value. 

Dassault or Chanel provide other capitalists with commodi¬ 
ties produced according to the capitalist mode of exploita¬ 
tion: in the value of these commodities is included the unpaid 
labour furnished by the workers and whose equivalent in val¬ 
ue of course belongs, once again by the laws of capitalism, to 
Dassault and Chanel. The other capitalists buy these com¬ 
modities at their value and thus realise the surplus value of 
their colleagues. 

The labour power of the unproductive sectors has thus 
affirmed its productive capacity in relation to the immediate 
capital which purchased it, by providing that capital with a 
value higher than the one which it received. Labour power 
creates surplus value for capital. But from the viewpoint of 
global capital, it destroyed surplus value. 

The worker exploited by an unproductive capitalist industry 
is just as much a proletarian as the worker in the productive 
sector. But whereas the surplus value created by the latter is 
part of the REAL surplus value which expands global capital, 
the surplus value produced by the workers in the unproduc¬ 
tive sector is a source of profit only for the immediate capital¬ 
ist; it is an unproductive expense for global capital. 

Our point of departure was to answer the question: is arms 
production a solution to capitalist crises? Can it prevent a 
new crisis? These questions led us to pose the problem of the 


determination of productive labour. 

The answer to this problem in turn now permits us to 
respond clearly to the first question; ARMS PRODUCTION IS 
NOT A SOLUTION TO CRISES. 

The outlet constituted by military spending a lso represents 
a heavy burden for the economy of each nation.. Military 
spending is an incredible waste for capital and for the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces. (48). It is estimated that in the 
past few decades the United States has transformed, on aver¬ 
age, one third of its annual surplus into military goods. This 
means that if this spending could have been transformed into 
productive goods, the growth of the American economy (pro¬ 
vided it found the necessary markets) would have been 33 per 
cent more rapid. 

The production of a cannon implies for capital not only the 
loss of the labour embodied in the cannon itself but even more 
a sterilisation of this labour, a blockage of the continuing 
process of the self-expansion of capital. Capital has to bear 
not only the loss of past labour but also the burden of a paral¬ 
ysis of its productive process. 

It is clear that the 'military stimulant’ can in no way assure 
the eternal expansion of capitalism. As an outlet it can only 
be an auxiliary factor (in periods of reconstruction, for exam¬ 
ple) and in any case its effects, like those of reconstruction, 
are of a limited duration: a nation that transformed its whole 
annual surplus into arms would find its economic growth total¬ 
ly stopped at the end of a year. A country can resume its eco¬ 
nomic expansion only by making these armaments prof¬ 
itable, that is through war (and then only if the country is vic¬ 
torious). (49) The greater the share of surplus transformed into 
arms, the shorter the duration of the stimulating effects of this 
outlet, and the sooner the question of their profitability 
becomes pressing. The longer this solution is put off, the 
greater becomes the immense weight of this unproductive 
burden on the national economy: inflation, decline in the 
competitiveness of the nation's products on the world market 
(because the cost of these products increasingly comprises 
military expenses), which in its turn, through the loss of mar¬ 
kets which results, aggravates the internal problem of a lack 
of outlets. The increasing pressure exerted by the American 
government on the European nations to take care of their own 
military expenses cannot be explained in any other way. 

This said, we must now answer the question implicit from 
the beginning: if military production is so detrimental to the 
development of capital, why do all the countries in the world, 
and first and foremost the great powers, devote such an enor¬ 
mous part of their productive capacity to this type of produc¬ 
tion? 

We have seen that the demand created by military needs 
possesses certain particular advantages as an outlet: for 
example it affects nearly all sectors of industry, while bringing 
special advantages to those sectors where capital is most 
highly concentrated. 

Its role as an economic stimulant has made certain analysts 
conclude that the development of the armaments industry 
was the result of a conscious decision on the part of the capi¬ 
talists to create an artificial outlet invented to fill the needs of 
an economy constantly threatened by suffocation due to a 
lack of markets. Nothing could be further from the truth. Cap¬ 
italism produces commodities. Naturally its primary concern 
is the exchange value of the commodity, its monetary equiva¬ 
lent. But this does not allow it to ignore the use value of the 
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commodity. A product which has no use value, which does 
not correspond to any social need whatsoever is anything but 
a commodity. It has no place in the capitalist world. The capi¬ 
talist state which buys armaments is, like any other capitalist, 
a prisoner of the law of value: it can buy only what corre¬ 
sponds to a real need. Outlets which can be invented at will 
only exist in the dreams of bankrupt capitalists. The develop¬ 
ment of the armaments industry is linked to the exacerbation 
of the inter-imperialist antagonisms. In a world entirely split 
up among the competing powers and where there are too 
few pieces for all the competitors, the military strength of 
each nation becomes the indispensable, inevitable tool for its 
economic survival. The world wars have shown the price a 
country has to pay for any weakness in this domain. 

Unproductive Costs 

It is not only armaments which are an unproductive industry 
for capital. Capitalist decadence since 1914 is charac¬ 
terised by the dizzying growth of a whole series of unproduc¬ 
tive economic activities. All these expenses have the same rai¬ 
son d'etre: to moderate the growing difficulties that the eco¬ 
nomic system encounters in all areas in trying to assure its 
own reproduction. Armaments are only one of these activities 
and if we have dealt with them separately it is because of 
their very important role as an 'economic stimulant'. 

Among the expenditure of this type which has becoming 
particular important we can cite: 

1. Expenditure to maintain 'social peace'. All the costs of 
maintaining a whole body of employees ranging from the 
police to the union apparatus, from welfare workers to sociol¬ 
ogy professors. Also expenses such as unemployment com¬ 
pensation,etc. (Great Britain, for example, has 'maintained' 
more than a million unemployed for more than five years!) 

2. Expenditure to moderate economic difficulties within 
each nation - or within each company. The incredible 
swelling of the general economic administration of the state: 
planning bodies, regulatory agencies, etc. It is necessary to 
add to these all the costs of subsidising failing companies and 
the ever growing aberrations of agriculture under capitalism: 
payments for letting the land lie fallow, destruction of harvests 
and surpluses, the cost of stabilising the agricultural markets, 
etc. There are also the expenditures of private companies 
constantly confronted with sales problems which competition 
makes even more acute: marketing expenses, administrative 
costs, and above all advertising (these costs are generally 
lower in state capitalist countries but any savings are offset by 
the enormous waste that bureaucratic irresponsibility entails 
in the distribution network). The development of the Tertiary 
sector is largely the result of this type of unproductive expen¬ 
diture. • 

3. Expenditure caused by the aberrations resulting from the 
desperate actions of firms in certain countries (United States 
and to some extent Europe and Japan) faced with the need to 
compensate for the lack of markets. The most striking aspect 
of this phenomenon is in the reduction in the use value of con¬ 
sumer goods (cars, stockings, electric appliances, etc) con¬ 
sciously made with a view towards planned obsolescence. 
This technique is reinforced by advertising intended to create 
'in' fashions and therefore 'out' fashions. Amongst these 
aberrations we can take the example of the automobile: at 
first a real social need it has gradually become a social disas¬ 
ter. The productive aspect of the car (a means of transporta¬ 


tion for labour power) has more and more given way to the 
unproductive aspect of the commodity as a noxious waste. 

4. Expenditure arising from international relations in partic¬ 
ular, the extent of military expenditure staggers the imagina¬ 
tion. The military expenditure of the United States and the 
USSR together are greater than the combined national 
incomes of all of Latin America plus India and Pakistan. The 
state of the Middle East devote around 25 per cent of their 
GNP to armaments. In the last ten years world capital has 
spent more on armaments than in the first fifty years of this 
century - the two world wars included. 

The Disproportionate Growth of the Unproductive Sector: 

The Characteristic of Decadence 

Unproductive expenditure also existed in the ascendant 
phase of capitalism. Luxury goods for the ruling class, for 
example, have existed since the beginning of capitalism. The 
same is true for the police, army and the administrative costs 
of the state. But the extent of these expenses in the past cen¬ 
turies is in no way comparable to these same types of expen¬ 
ditures in the past sixty years. 

The unproductive content of these 'artificial' costs of pro¬ 
duction in ascendant capitalism was attenuated because the 
relations of production were at the time basic to the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces. When capitalism was taking 
over the planet by destroying pre-capitalist relations, when it 
was imposing its techniques on the entire world, its relations 
of production were also productive forces. At the time the 
general costs necessary to the maintenance of the relations of 
production were offset by the productive nature of these rela¬ 
tions. Therefore, when an imperialist army, for instance, 
imposed capitalist relations in a part of the world, world cap¬ 
italism was enriched. These armies were on certain occa¬ 
sions true productive forces for world capitalism. 

This situation completely changes the moment that the 
world is divided up amongst the competing powers. The war 
could only bring about a redivision of the spoils, any new 
conquest having become impossible. From that time, one 
capitalist power could militarily win a sphere of influence 
only at the expense of another power. For world capital war 
could only represent an internal disruption, a disastrous 
waste. When capitalist relations of production cease to be 
the instrument for the development of the productive forces 
and become fetters, all the 'artificial' costs that they entail 
become simple waste. It is important to note that this inflation 
of artificial costs is an inevitable phenomenon which imposes 
itself on capitalism with as much violence as its contradic¬ 
tions. 

For a half century the history of capitalist nations is filled 
with 'austerity programmes', attempts to turn back the clock, 
struggles against the uncontrollable expansion of govern¬ 
ment costs and unproductive expenses in general. Every time 
international competition is aggravated in a critical fashion, 
the question of these expenses is more sharply raised (51 ). All 
these efforts, however, systematically end in failure. Remem¬ 
ber the Nixon austerity plan (August 15,1972) and the anti- 
inflationary budget thatwent with it: in spite of all the speech¬ 
es, military expenditures - the principle source of inflation in 
the United States - were once again increased. Unproductive 
expenditure functions for decadent capitalism like some 
drug, which is at once a medication and a poison, taken for 
certain illnesses. The worse the disease becomes, the more 
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you have to increase the dosage; the more you increase the 
dosage, however, the worse the disease becomes. Inflation is 
the cancer of modern capitalism and unproductive expenses 
are its main source of nourishment. The more difficulties capi¬ 
talism faces, the more it must develop its artificial costs. This 


9 Conclusions 

The problem of the decline of capitalism is far from being 
exhausted and there are many questions that have still not 
been investigated in this study. The last half century has 
raised a series of new problems for revolutionary theory and 
furnished evidence allowing for a better understanding of the 
problems posed years ago. We make no pretence of having 
gone into all these questions, still less of having resolved 
them. 

Our principal aims have been the following: first, to 
explain the basis for our conviction that the proletarian revo¬ 
lution has been on the agenda since World War t. Second, to 
deal with the profound changes capitalist society has under¬ 
gone, which make so many of the traditional positions of rev¬ 
olutionaries out of date: tactics which were valid in the nine¬ 
teenth century have become counter-revolutionary today 
(parliamentarism, working in the unions, participation in 
national struggles). This has led us to show that only an analy¬ 
sis which leads to the recognition of the decadence of capi¬ 
talism since 1914 allows for the integration of all the important 
phenomena which have appeared since then into a coherent 
world view: 

•The curbing and slow-down of the growth of the produc¬ 
tive forces by the dominant relations of production. 

•The permanent exacerbation of antagonisms between 
factions of the ruling class. 


vicious circle, this gangrene rotting the core of the wage 
labour system, is only one of the symptoms of the real dis¬ 
ease: the decadence of capitalism. The consequences of all 
this have been known for more than half a century: world war 
or proletarian revolution: socialism or barbarism. 


•The appearance of world crises and world wars on an 
unprecedented scale, which get worse with each outburst. 

•The inordinate development of the unproductive sectors at 
the expense of the productive sectors. 

•The accelerated decomposition of all the ideological val¬ 
ues of the system. 

•The development of class antagonisms and the outbreak 
of proletarian revolutionary movements calling into question 
the system on a world scale. 

•The development and strengthening of the state appara¬ 
tus and its control over the whole of society (the general ten¬ 
dency to state capitalism). 

All these phenomena can only be understood as expres¬ 
sions of the definitive inability of capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction to fulfil the historic needs of humanity. 

Those who speak of revolution today and deny the reality of 
decadence, fail to account for, not isolated phenomena, but 
the underlying dynamic which necessarily links these phe¬ 
nomena. 

But to those who accept this interpretation of the present his¬ 
torical period, there remains the task of deepening the analy¬ 
sis of decadence and drawing out all the consequences 
which follow for revolutionary practice. 

R. Victor. 
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Notes 

The statistical references contained in the main body of this pamphlet were 
compiled in the 1970s and are now obviously 'out of date 1 , but only in the sense 
that the continuing decay of this society has confirmed the tendencies that they 
illustrate. The ICC 1 s International Review has published regular updates on the 
'progress' of the capitalist crisis, and we recommend the reader to refer to these 
articles. 

1 j See issues 48,49,50, 54,55, 56,58,60. 

2) The development of wars was an active factor in the abandonment of egali¬ 
tarian social relations: conditions of semi-permanent warfare demanded the 
emergence of a layer of specialised warriors who tended to appear as the sup¬ 
pliers of wealth to the collectivity and who thus began to establish hierarchical 
relations within the community, with the rest of the community ensuring their 
upkeep. But in itself this factor only became important when the growth of pro¬ 
ductivity permitted the passage to slavery. 

3) It is this relation which under capitalism will be partially expressed by the 
organic composition of capital: % constant capital over variable capital. 

4) This phenomenon has a particularly interesting significance: when an eco¬ 
nomic system is at the end of its tether, it is often obliged to abandon certain of 
its juridical aspects in order to preserve what is essential: the real relations of 
production 

5) . Fritz Stern berg. Capitalism And Socialism On Trial . Greenwood Press. New 
York 1968,p. 30 

6) . Sternberg, p.70 

7) . Sternberg, p.261 

8) . Sternberg, p.248 

9) . Sternberg, p.235 

10) . Sternberg, pp.232-233 

11) . Sternberg, p.328 
1 2). Sternberg, p.l 03 

13) . INSEE. Tables of French Economy . 1 970 

14) . Sternberg, p.500 

15) . P. Bairoch,'Diagnostic de I'evolution du Tiers-Monde', cited in Guide Sta- 
tistiaue 1972. BNP. 

16) . Sternberg, p. 141 
1 7). Sternberg, p.477 

18) . Sternberg, p.478 

19) . Henri Claude, De la Crise Economique A La Guerre Mondiale . Editions 
Sociales, 1947, p.65 

20) . Claude, p.70 

21) . League of Nations, 'Apercu General Du Commerce Mondial 1 1938, cited 
by Henri Claude, p.30 

22) . Claude, p.24 

23) . Sternberg, p.488 

24) . Sternberg, p.494 

25) . For example, in 1 962 American military expenditure in planes, missiles, 
electronic and telecommunications equipment accounted for 75 per cent of the 
total military expenses of the country. Ships, artillery, vehicles and related 
equipment which were once the mainstay of the armed forces, made up the 
remaining 25 per cent. 

26) . The full importance of this factor can be seen if we express the general rate 
of profit in the following form: 

sv = sv 4- 
c+v 1 + % 

s % is the definition of the rate of exploitation (or the rate of surplus value). 

27) . The fact that real wages rose in the United States during World War 2 
(probably because American territory was not directly involved in the war) 
seems incontestable. But the American government nonetheless didn't miss the 
opportunity of offering workers Goering's famous "alternative", resolved of 
course in advance: "Either guns or butter". During the war, production of 
'durable' consumer goods was prohibited. 

28) . Claude, p.61 

29) . In 1945, there was so much progress in capital concentration in the United 
States that it has been estimated (Fritz Sternberg) that the 250 largest enter¬ 
prises produced the equivalent of what some 75,000 industries produced 
before the conflict. 

30) . Speech of May 28,1941 

31) . 9,480,000 unemployed in 1939,670,000 in 1944,3,395,000 in 1949 
(President's Economic Report, 1950) 

32) . United Nations, 26th Session of the General Assembly, United States 
response to the UN questionnaire on 'The Economic and Social Consequences 
of the Arms Race... 1 1972, p. 48 

33) . Perroux, La Guerre ou Portage du Pain, V. 3, p.495 

34) . 'Qu 1 est-ce que 1 'AJS 1 , Cahiers rouge, series 'Marx ou creve 1 (sic), pp. 13- 
35 


35) . Ibid, p. 30 

36) . From 1 880 to 1890, the index of industrial production multiplied by 1.6, 
Sternberg, p.21 

37) . See for example Henri Weber's polemical pamphlet on the AJS 

38) Marx, "Materiaux PourL'Economie", in Oeuvres, Vol.2, La Pleiade, p.387 

39) Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Pt. V, Chap. XVI, in Oeuvres, Vol. 2, La Pleiade, 
p. 1001 (We cite this French edition because it renders the passage in question 
more accurately than the English translation) 

40) . Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Pt.3,Chap. VII, London 1970, p.l 80-181 

41) . Marx "Materiaux Pour L'Economie", in Oeuvres, Vol. 2, La Pleiade, p.392 

42) . Ibid, p.388 

43) . Ibid, p.398 

44) . Ibid, p.393 

45) . Marx, Capital, Vol 1, Pt. VII, Chap. XXIV, Section 1, London 1970, p.580- 
581 

46) . Marx, "Mareriaux Pour L'Economie", in Oeuvres, Vol. 2, La Pleiade, 
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We can only note the ignorance both of marxism and of capitalist reality shown 
by 'marxists' like H. Weber who, taking refuge in "dry and arid theory" see 
only "ethical criteria" in this definition of productive power. 

47) . The definition of productive labour under capitalism can only be related to 
the useful content of this labour at the point of a certain development of the sys¬ 
tem. The first capitalist manufacturers produced mainly 'unproductive' goods: 
arms, gun powder, luxury cloth, etc. However, this did not pose a major prob¬ 
lem for capitalism's development. The reason was that the capitalist sector 
remained a mere workshop within a process of social production still largely 
dominated by pre-capitalist formations (essentially feudal ones). Agricultural 
and artisan production could still supply the capitalist manufacturers with the 
basic materials for the means of production and for the consumer goods neces¬ 
sary for production which was functioning with an extremely low technical 
composition of capital, ie, in which living labour predominated dead labour. 
(The first workshops were often simply associations of artisans, working with 
the old methods, but subjected to the regime of wage-labour by an entrepre¬ 
neur.) 

In these conditions, the use-value content of capitalist commodities had little 
importance for the development of capital. It is only when the capitalist mode of 
production takes possession of the whole of social production (“the real domi¬ 
nation of capital") that the definition of productive labour has to take into 
account its specific utility. That is why Engels could write: 

"At the beginning of the fourteenth century, gunpowder came from the Arabs to 
Western Europe, and as every school child knows, completely revolutionized 
the methods of war fare. The introduction of gunpowder and fire-arms, howev¬ 
er, was not at all an act of force, but a step forward in industry, that is, an eco¬ 
nomic advance. Industry remains industry, whether it is applied to the produc¬ 
tion or destruction of things" 

(Engels, Anti-Duhring, Moscow 1 969, p.200) 

H. Weber, who had the misfortune to write on this subject in the above men¬ 
tioned pamphlet, has not failed to deduce that today industry dedicated to the 
construction of arms, "these modern consumer goods", constitutes an industry 
as productive as any other. Mr. Weber really doesn't see why anyone should 
think that anything changes in the productive or unproductive nature of labour 
in Dassault's factories whether they are producing bombers or civil aviation 
aeroplanes. In the fifteenth century, all the capitalist enterprises could adapt 
themselves to producing nothing but arms and still undergo a certain expan¬ 
sion. That Mr. Weber portrays the same thing today and concludes that this 
represents capitalist expansion - all this falls within the logic of his argument. 

48) . We are presupposing that this nation has not external trade enabling it to 
deflect the unproductive impact of these industries onto other nations as in the 
example given above (the example of Dassault and Peru). 

49) . The living labour and the means of production dedicated to this kind of 
production are not productive, they are not productive forces - or rather, i f one 
wants to define them from a general abstract point of view, from the point of 
view of the labour process, they are sterilised, annihilated productive forces. 
Only the science and the techniques of the production developed in these sec¬ 
tors, to the extent that they remain in existence after production and only to the 
extent that they can be applied to the creation of productive goods, are produc¬ 
tive forces. 

50) . Russia's dismantling of entire factories in Czechoslovakia and Mongolia 
in order to take them back to its own territory at the end of World War 2 is a 
spectacular illustration of the 'profitability' of military production. 

51) . The success in the United States of someone like Ralph Nader, enemy of 
murderous cars and of products which fall apart, doesn't only derive from the 
anger of 'consumers'. 
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Appendix 1 


The fundamental contradictions of capitalism 

Text submitted to the Second International Conferences of Groups of the Communist Left, Paris 1978 


The theory of capitalist crises has been a permanent object 
of debate amongst revolutionaries since the analyses of 
imperialism made during the First World War. In Marx, 
there is no completed theory of the crisis, partly because he 
died before writing the works on the world market where he 
proposed to treat the question in a systematic manner, and 
partly because the historical conditions of the epoch in which 
he lived made it more difficult to perceive every aspect of 
contradictions that had not yet reached a definitively critical 
point. Nevertheless, the problem runs through all his works. 
It was left to Rosa Luxemburg to systematise the theory 
sketched out by Marx, using the data provided by the very 
development of capitalism, and in particular of imperialism. 
Rejected by Lenin and Bukharin, Rosa Luxemburg's theoreti¬ 
cal analyses have since furnished constant food for thought 
in the debates of revolutionaries. Thus in groups like the 
Fraction of the Italian Left between the wars I Bilan ), or in 
Internationalisme during the second world war, Luxemburg's 
theory co-existed with other analyses (Lenin's, Bukharin's, 
Grossman's). 

This debate, especially in recent years, has tended to crys¬ 
tallise around two main analyses: that of Rosa Luxemburg, 
and that which puts forward the theory of the falling rate of 
profit as the only marxist crisis theory. It is true that in 
Capital, the law of the falling rate of profit appears set out in 
a complete, systematic manner, while the contradiction 
between the laws governing the sphere of production and 
those that govern consumption, which prevents the capitalists 
from creating the necessary outlets for their production, is 
generally sparsely treated from the Communist Manifesto to 
the third book of Capital . Marx foresaw a systematic presen¬ 
tation in works he was never able to realise. But nothing 
could be more absurd than the deduction that the tendency 
for the rate of profit to fall is the sole marxist explanation for 
the crisis. 

Rosa Luxemburg's analysis of the fundamental contradic¬ 
tion of capitalism - which we share - is not a 'new' theory 
with regard to Marx, but the systematic presentation of an 
analysis of crisis, of which Marx was only able to trace the 
fundamental axes. 

Thus it is possible to present 'Rosa Luxemburg's theory' of 
crises in the words of Marx himself: 

"It is enough to mention the commercial crises that by their 
periodical return put on trial, each time more threateningly, 
the existence of the entire bourgeois society. In these crises a 
great part not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive forces, are periodically 
destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an epidemic that, 
in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an absurdity - the 
epidemic of overproduction. Society suddenly finds itself put 
back into a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a 
famine, a universal war of devastation has cut off the supply 
of every means of subsistence; industry and commerce seem 
to be destroyed; and why? Because there is too much civili¬ 
sation, too much means of subsistence, too much industry. 


too much commerce." (The Communist Manifesto ) 

This crisis of overproduction "that in all earlier epochs 
would have seemed an absurdity", has its fundamental ori¬ 
gin, according to Marx (and Luxemburg), in a production 
too great in relation, not to the social needs of men (who are 
in fact thrown into the greatest misery by the crisis), but to 
the purchasing power of the masses. 

"There is not a production of too much wealth. But periodi¬ 
cally, there is a production of too much wealth in antagonis¬ 
tic forms of capital." ( Capital . Book 3, 3rd Section) 

These "antagonistic forms of capital" are those which set 
in opposition, on the one hand capitalist production, com¬ 
pelled by competition to constantly enlarge itself under pain 
of death, as if it had no other limit than men's absolute 
needs of consumption, and on the other, the fact that capital 
cannot distribute to society the necessary purchasing power 
to buy its production in its totality. 

The workers and capitalists have a solvent power of con¬ 
sumption, which constitutes a market for part of production; 
it consists of the mass of wages paid to the workers, plus the 
profit destined for personal consumption by the capitalists. 
But there remains the part of profit destined for reinvestment 
in production; this part cannot find a buyer within capitalist 
social relations. It must be sold "outside" to non-capitalist 
sectors "artisans, peasants, countries dominated by archaic 
forms of production). When these "outside" markets fail, the 
crisis appears, showing up the gap between the need to 
expand production, and the inability of the mass of workers 
to become its purchasers. 

"The workers' power of consumption is limited partly by 
the laws of wages, partly by the fact that they are only 
employed as long as their labour is profitable to the capital¬ 
ist class. The ultimate reason for all real crises is always the 
poverty of the masses, faced with the tendency of the capi¬ 
talist economy to develop the productive forces as if they 
had no limit than society's absolute power of consumption." 
(Capita l. Book 3, 5th Section, emphasis ours) 

The capitalist cannot resolve this contradiction by raising 
wages, since he would only raise the costs of production and 
so lower the competitiveness of his goods on the market. No 
more can he increase the personal consumption of the capi¬ 
talists, since this would simply diminish that part of profit 
destined for investment and the enlarged accumulation of his 
capital. 

This is why, in search of new and always larger outlets, he 
is obliged to sell to non-capitalist sectors. Historically, capi¬ 
talism has found the outlets necessary to its expansion first in 
the feudal lords, then in the peasants and artisans of the 
capitalist countries, and finally in countries dominated by 
pre-capitalist forms of production, countries which it 
colonised, and where it installed capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction. 

"The need of a constantly expanding market for its prod¬ 
ucts chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the 
globe. It must nestle everywhere, establish connections 
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everywhere... The cheap prices of its commodities are the 
heavy artillery with which it batters down all Chinese walls, 
with which it forces the barbarians' intensely obstinate 
hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, on 
pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of produc¬ 
tion; it compels them to introduce what it calls civilisation 
into their midst, ie., to become bourgeois themselves. In one 
word, it creates a world after its own image." ( The 
Communist Manifesto. Chapter 1, our emphasis) 

Thus capitalism compensates for its inability to create its 
own outlets and the misery it creates for those it exploits 
directly, by extending its market to the whole world, by cre¬ 
ating the world market. But as it extends its mode of produc¬ 
tion, it progressively reduces the outlets it needs to survive. 

"(the crises) become more frequent and more violent, if 
only because, as the mass of production, and consequently 
the needs for extended markets, grows, the world market 
becomes more and more contracted, since every preceding 
crisis has subjected to world trade a market hitherto uncon¬ 
quered or only superficially exploited." (Wage Labour and 
Capital). 

Such is the "ultimate cause of all real crises" according to 
Marx. 

Following this analysis, Rosa Luxemburg shows how the 
imperialism which developed at the end of the 19th century 
and ended in the First World War was: "...the last chapter 
of [capitalism's] historical process of expansion: it is the 
period of universally sharpened world competition between 
the capitalist states for the last remaining non-capitalist 
areas on earth." (Anti-critique ) 

The law of the tendency for the rate of profit to fall, discov¬ 
ered by Marx, translates the contradiction inherent in the 
fact that capitalism can only extract profit from the workers' 
labour, from 'living labour', while with the development of 
capitalism, the share of this labour in production diminishes 
systematically to the benefit of that of 'dead labour', ie. 
machines and raw materials. This contradiction is a funda¬ 
mental reality of capitalism. But contrary to what has been 
claimed by some defenders of the idea that it is the only 
marxist crisis theory, it is neither contradictory to the theory 
of the saturation of markets, nor the 'ultimate cause of all 
crises'. 

It is not in contradiction with the theory of capitalism's 
inability to create its own markets because: 

- on the one hand, it is the competition between capitalists 
for markets which permanently compels capital to increase 
its productivity, and so the organic composition of capital¬ 
ism, ie., the share of dead labour (constant capital); 

- on the other hand, it is through the conquest of new out¬ 
lets that the capitalists (1) compensate through the mass of 
profit for the fall in the rate of profit and (2) counteract this 
fall by an increase in exploitation which allows a more pow¬ 
erful extraction of relative surplus value (the expansion of the 
scale of production allows a diminution in the costs neces¬ 
sary to the workers' subsistence and thus in the real value of 
their wages). 

The law of the tendential fall in the rate of profit is not the 
'ultimate cause of all crises' because of the very fact that it 
can be counteracted and compensated for as long as capital 
is able to find new outlets for its expansion. In the last 
instance, it is because capital can no longer find sufficient 


outlets that the tendency of the rate of profit to fall becomes 
effective. The saturation of markets is the ultimate cause of 
real falls in the rate of profit, and not the other way round. 

In the concrete reality of capitalism's history, the struggle 
to maintain the rate of profit is translated into the struggle 
for new markets. 

The immediate causes of the present crisis 
To understand why world capitalism has for the last ten 
years once again found itself confronted with its fundamen¬ 
tal contradiction, to the point where it has plunged into a 
new open crisis of overproduction, despite the fact that since 
the war it had managed to ensure a relatively stable pros¬ 
perity, it is necessary to place this crisis in its historic frame¬ 
work - the decadence of capitalism. The First World War 
demonstrated that the level of development which capitalism 
reached at the beginning of the century had definitively 
become too great relative to the world market's ability to 
absorb it. The entire planet had finally been divided between 
the main capitalist powers. Newcomers to the world market, 
such as, for example, Germany or Japan, could not develop 
without putting into question the existing division and this 
could only be done by means of war. 

"For the first time the world is completely divided up, so 
that in the future only redivision is possible, ie., territories 
can only pass from one 'owner' to another, instead of pass¬ 
ing as an ownerless to an 'owner'." (Lenin. Imperialism. The 
Highest Stage of Capitalism. Chapter 6) 

This does not mean that in this epoch there was no longer 
a single non-capitalist sector left in the world. In 1914, as 
today, there still remained not only countries where archaic 
pre-capitalist sectors made up the majority part of the popu¬ 
lation, but also in the industrialised countries themselves, sur¬ 
viving pre-capitalist agricultural and artisan sectors which 
constituted solvent markets for capitalist production (this was 
especially the case in the Russia of this period, where peas¬ 
ant production remained enormous). 

The critical situation marked by the war of 1914 lay in the 
fact that extra-capitalist markets had become too restricted 
relative to the size attained by capitalism's needs for expan¬ 
sion. There were not enough markets relative to the number 
of capitalist powers and to their development, or, to put it 
another way, there were too many, too developed capitalist 
powers relative to the existing markets. 

Wars of an imperialist, world-wide character, in contrast 
to most wars of the past, didn't just take place in remote 
parts of the globe, but extended the field of battle to the 
industrial centres and the civilian population as a whole; 
these wars had two virtues for momentarily resolving the cri¬ 
sis of capitalism. On the one hand, they eliminated the 
destroyed capitalist countries from the competition for mar¬ 
kets; on the other hand, they temporarily transformed the 
destroyed countries into markets for the commodities of the 
victorious countries, which were now contributing to the 
reconstruction of their economies. 

Thus since 1914, capitalism in decline has survived by 
going through a cycle of crises, wars, and reconstructions. 
The present crisis has to be situated in this cycle of perma¬ 
nent, generalised barbarism: 

1914-1918. First World War, four years, 24 million 
dead; 

1919-29. Reconstruction. The USA becomes the main 
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world power at the expense of the European countries, 
which the USA helped to reconstruct while at the same time 
grabbing hold of their colonial empires under the slogan of 
"the right of nations to self-determination"; 

1929-1938. End of the reconstruction. Economic crisis 
without precedent in the history of capitalism. From 1934-35 
onwards, the pressures of capitalist decadence strengthen 
the tendency towards state capitalism (Stalinism in Russia, 
fascism in Italy and Germany, the New Deal in the USA, 
Popular Front in France). This allows for a policy of creating 
artificial markets, by increasing state expenditure ('public 
works', but above all, intensive rearmament). Unemployment 
is reabsorbed somewhat but in 1938 a new world economic 
crisis begins to break out. In 1939 Hitler declares World 
War Two with the cry, "Germany must export or die"; 

1939-1945. World War Two. Six years. Fifty million 
deaths. With the exception of the USA, nearly all the big 
industrial centres of the world are hit. 

1945-1967. Reconstruction. The world is organised into 
two hegemonic blocs. War between the two dominant pow¬ 
ers becomes permanent, through local conflicts in the under¬ 
developed countries portrayed as 'national liberation strug¬ 
gles'. 

The years 1965-67 mark the end of the reconstruction 
which followed the Second World War for the whole west¬ 
ern bloc. The completion of periods of reconstruction isn't 
characterised by the fact that the destroyed countries attain 
volumes of production analogous to pre-war levels. Rather it 
is marked by the fact that all the destroyed countries have 
once again become competitive powers on the world mar¬ 
ket; ie., that they have reached such a level of development 
that they can and must export more commodities than they 
import. 

At this stage, not only do they cease to constitute a market 
for the countries doing the reconstructing; they inevitably 
enter into competition with them for the existing markets. 
This stage was reached by the western bloc as a whole 
around 1965-67. 


Coverage ratio of imports by exports 

Per cent, 3 years moving average 



_ (1) Germany, France, UK, Italy, Belgium 

As we can see for 1 948, when the reconstruction of 
Europe and Japan is fully underway, US exports are nearly 
twice as much as their imports, whereas Japanese exports 
cover only 40% of their imports, and the exports of all six 
EEC countries cover only 60%. Twenty years later, the 
American balance of payments has worsened to the point of 
becoming negative, while Europe and Japan have become 
exporters. This is the main immediate cause of the present 
crisis of capitalism. 


The reconstruction after the holocaust of World War Two, 
this palliative which decadent capitalism resorted to in order 
to compensate for the definitive insufficiency of pre-capitalist 
markets, was now over. 

A slow but inexorable decline since the end of the 60s 

In its three-quarters of a century of decadence, capitalism 
has only seen two periods of relative prosperity: those of 
post-war reconstruction. The rest of its existence has been a 
succession of wars and economic convulsions. 

Since the end of the 1960s, the latent crisis growing in the 
system has once again come to the surface, and has devel¬ 
oped inexorably, with a proliferation of bankruptcies, a 
falling growth rate of industrial production, a rapid increase 
in unemployment, and a declining utilisation of capital. Two 
thirds of the world's population has been reduced to starva¬ 
tion. The only 'prosperous' sector is that of military produc¬ 
tion , which is transforming more and more means of pro¬ 
duction into the means of destruction. 

Capital is destroying itself in producing increasingly for 
destruction. 

"Crises destroy capital... To the extent that the process of 
reproduction is slowed down, and that of labour reduced or 
even in some places completely brought to a halt, there is a 
destruction of real capital. Unused machines are not capital. 
Unexploited labour means a loss of production. Unused raw 
materials are not capital. Unused or unfinished buildings (or 
new machines), commodities that rot unsold in the shops, all 
this is a destruction of capital. All these phenomena consti¬ 
tute a breakdown in the process of reproduction, and mean 
that the existing conditions of production are not fulfiling 
their role efficiently. Their use value and exchange value are 
volatilised." (Marx, 'Materiaux pour I'economie, IV - Les 
crises', Ed. La Pleiade, Vol. II, p.462; our translation) 

Perspectives for the crisis 

It is difficult to foresee the exact rhythm at which the crisis 
will develop. We can however say that most of the measures 
put forward by the world's economists and politicians in 
order to find or create artificial outlets for production have 
either been tried already without success, in particular since 
the end of the 1960s - or they are sheer aberrations. 

"Make cheap loans to the poor countries." This has been 
done by both blocs, the result is that today the indebtedness 
of the Third World countries has surpassed 250 billion dol¬ 
lars, which is equivalent to the annual income of a billion 
people in countries like India or Pakistan. At the present 
stage, further loans wait to turn these countries into new 
clients capable of reviving world production. The most they 
can do is repay a minute part of the debts they've already 
contracted. 

"Increase credits between developed countries in order to 
facilitate trade." This to a large extent is what has been done 
since the mid 1960s organised on the scale of the blocs, the 
famous 'Special Drawing Rights' of the IMF represent gigan¬ 
tic credits which the western countries have been making 
among themselves under the direction of the head of the 
western gang, the USA. Debts of one country are expunged 
by the promises of payment from other countries, themselves 
covered by other debts contracted at national levels. Debts 
are paid with debts on other debts. Since 1965 international 
indebtedness has spiralled upwards so much that capitalist 
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life is now based on a huge pile of paper, on recognising 
debts, the central part being in the form of dollars. New 
credits, ie., new debts can hardly revive an economy 
already crumbling under the weight of debts. 

"Develop trade relations between the two blocs". This has 
already been tried. Since the development of peaceful co¬ 
existence by the eastern countries and the 'open-door' poli¬ 
cies of the west, trade between the two blocs has progres¬ 
sively increased. But not only has this trade remained 
extremely restricted, its already gone too far for the eastern 
countries. The crisis hasn't revived this trade - it's reduced it. 

But if all these 'solutions' for creating solvent markets at the 
international level have been lamentable failures, perhaps 
there are 'national' solutions, such as increasing public 
expenditure by the state, or, as the new 'underconsumption- 
ists' would have it, increasing wages? These solutions have 
no more chance of success than those tried at the interna¬ 
tional level. 

"Increase public expenditure". Keynes' main contribution 
to bourgeois political economy can be summed up in his 
recognition, during the slough of '29 crisis, of the inanity of 
the great religious principle of bourgeois economic science 
invented by the French economist JB Say in the 19th century. 
According to this principle, capitalism can't really experi¬ 
ence a markets crisis because 'all production is at the same 
a market'. The Keynesian solution was for the state to create 
sufficient national demand to absorb its production, and if 
the international markets were also saturated, Keynes pro¬ 
posed that the state should become the buyer of the mass of 
products, which it would pay for in paper money printed by 
itself, since everyone needed this money, no one would 
protest that it represented nothing but paper. 

The policy of public works, then of massive armaments 
production allowed capitalism to get over the 1 929 crisis 
and into World War Two. After the war, Keynesian policies 
were applied at the level of the western bloc. At the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s these policies were further reinforced. In 
this sense, the present crisis isn't the expression of a need for 
Keynesian policies; on the contrary, it expresses the exhaus¬ 
tion of these policies. 

"Increase wages." This is the 'solution' which is touted by 
certain parties who are presently in the opposition. But, this 
is impossible in a capitalist world, and these parties are well 
aware of it; once in government they will quickly adopt the 
opposite policy. Even if all other conditions were equal, a 
country which pays its workers more is automatically less 
competitive on the world market. To dream about a capital¬ 
ism which functions best as it increases the wages of those it 
exploits is as absurd as dreaming of a capitalism without 
exploitation. Reality is eloquent on this question: in the face 
of crisis not one country has envisaged raising wages. On 
the contrary, austerity is the general rule. 

Capitalism has no more economic policies to offer except 
war. The recent evolution of the international situation shows 
that this is true. From the standpoint of the evolution of the 
crisis, we are nearer the situation of 1938 than of 1929. The 
difference between now and the 1930s is based on two 
major factors: 

1. The organisation of capitalism at national and interna¬ 
tional levels, which allows it to achieve a relative attenuation 
of the crisis; its totalitarian domination allows it to partially 
and momentarily 'divert' its own capitalist laws. 


2. The working class is neither defeated, nor mobilised to 
go off to another world war. Because of this, not only does 
the class hold back the march towards war, it also 'tacitly' 
imposes limits to the deterioration of the economic situation 
because of the dangers of this provoking a revolutionary 
outburst. However, the proletariat can't hold things back 
'tacitly' for very long. Capitalism can only postpone its diffi¬ 
culties by making them more explosive. As it disintegrates, 
capitalism more and more passes the historic initiative to the 
proletariat. But if the proletariat doesn't succeed in going 
beyond the stage of passive resistance, of being a 'mere' 
threat, capitalism will impose its own bloody solution to the 
crisis. 

Since the First World War decadent capitalism has sur¬ 
vived through a series of policies whose common character¬ 
istic is that they are all ways of juggling with its own eco¬ 
nomic laws - laws which have become fetters on its own 
development. The law of commodity exchange, which capi¬ 
talism inherited from the past and whose historic mission it 
was to generalise to all spheres of social life (in particular to 
the sphere of labour power, which it turned into commodity) 
across the whole planet, united in a single world market - 
this law, with the enormous development of the productivity 
of labour, has been transformed into an anachronism for 
humanity and a death sentence for its last, most powerful 
defender. 

The present decomposition of capitalism, by marking the 
failure of capital's last attempt to keep this law alive while at 
the same time permanently diverting it, constitutes an historic 
appeal to the only force capable of carrying out this death 
sentence - the world proletariat. 

The intervention of revolutionaries 

However rapidly the crisis develops, it is already the main 
preoccupation of the whole of society, and above all, of the 
working class. 

The intervention of revolutionaries within their class must 
first and foremost show how this collapse of the capitalist 
economy demonstrates more than ever the HISTORIC 
NECESSITY for the world communist revolution, while at the 
same time creating the POSSIBILITY for realising it. In order 
to do this, revolutionaries must clearly show: 

- that the present crisis isn't an 'accident' in the life of cap¬ 
italism, but the manifestation of the objective, insurmount¬ 
able contradictions of a system of commodity production 
which exists on a planetary scale. 

- that the only outcome capitalism can have to the crisis is, 
as in 1914 and 1939, a new world war, which this time 
threatens the very survival of humanity. 

- that the 'solutions' put forward by the 'workers parties' of 
the bourgeoisie, such as 'earn less in order to reabsorb 
unemployment' are nothing but a decoy; even if the workers 
agreed to work for nothing, capitalism would not be able to 
overcome the crisis. 

- that the 'underconsumption^' demagogy of certain 
opposition parties who talk about wage increases to revive 
demand is nothing but a preparation for the new austerity 
policies which they themselves will take charge of once they 
get into government. 

- that the economic crisis is an INTERNATIONAL reality 
which can only be solved at an international level. 

- that the only way to prevent capitalism going towards a 
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third world imperialist butchery is the destruction of world 
capitalism and the creation of a new society, without wage 
labour or commodity production, without frontiers or states, 
in which the only object of productive activity is the satisfac¬ 
tion of human needs, communist society. 

- that the only force capable of carrying out this task is the 


world proletariat. 

- finally, that the working class must regard the misery 
which the present crisis is imposing on the workers of the 
entire planet not as a subject for impotent lamentation, but 
as a unique, powerful factor in the unification of the world 
revolutionary army. 
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Appendix 2 

Decomposition, 
final phase of the decadence of capitalism 


The collapse of the Eastern imperialist bloc has brought us a 
new confirmation of capitalism's entry into a new phase in its 
period of decadence: the phase of general social decompo¬ 
sition. Even before the events in the East, the ICC had 
already highlighted this historical phenomenon (see in par¬ 
ticular no 57 of the International Review) . These events, and 
the world's entry into a period of unprecedented instability, 
oblige revolutionaries to pay extreme attention to the analy¬ 
sis of this phenomenon, its causes and its implications, and 
to point out what is at stake in this new historical situation. 

I All previous modes of production have undergone a phase 
of ascendancy and decadence. For marxism, the first peri¬ 
od corresponds to the compatibility between the relations of 
production, and the level of development of society's productive 
forces; the second expresses the fact that the relations of pro¬ 
duction have become too narrow to contain this development. 
Contrary to the aberrations put forward by the Bordigists, cap¬ 
italism is no exception to this rule. Since the beginning of this 
century, and especially since World War I, revolutionaries 
have demonstrated that this mode of production has, in its turn, 
entered its phase of decadence. However, it would be wrong to 
be satisfied with stating that capitalism is simply following in the 
path of previous modes of production. It is also important to 
underline the fundamental differences between the decadence 
of capitalism and that of past societies. In reality, capitalism's 
decadence, as we have known it since the beginning of the 
20th century, appears as the period of "ultra-decadence" (if we 
can put it like this). Compared to the decadence of previous 
societies (feudalism and Asiatic despotism), it is placed at a 
quite different level, since: 

- capitalism is the first society in history which exists on a 
world scale, which has subjected the entire planet to its own 
laws; consequently, its decadence marks the whole of human 
society; 

- whereas in past societies, the new productive relations 
which were to supersede the old were able to develop along¬ 
side the latter, within society - which to a certain extent limit¬ 
ed the effects and the degree of social decadence - commu¬ 
nist society, which alone can follow capitalism, cannot devel¬ 
op at all within it; the regeneration of society is thus com¬ 
pletely impossible without the violent overthrow of the bour¬ 
geois class and the eradication of capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction; 

- the historic crisis of the economy which lies at the origin 
of capitalism's decadence does not spring from a problem of 
under-production, as was the case in previous societies, but 
on the contrary from a problem of over-production; this has 
the effect (due in particular to the monstrous contrast 
between the productive forces' enormous potential and the 
atrocious misery existing throughout the world) of plunging 
society into a depth of barbarity, characteristic of any deca¬ 
dent society, greater than any in the past; 

- with the historic tendency towards state capitalism, the 
extreme over-development of the state typical of periods of 
decadence has reached its most complete form: the all but 


total absorption of civil society by the monster of the state; - 
although previous periods of decadence have been marked 
by military conflict, these were out of all proportion to the 
world wars which have already twice ravaged capitalist 
society. 

In the final analysis, the difference between the extent and 
depth of capitalist decadence and those of previous societies 
cannot be reduced to a mere question of quantity. This quan¬ 
tity itself expresses a new and different quality. The deca¬ 
dence of capitalism: 

- is the decadence of the last class society, the last society 
based on the exploitation of man by man, and the last to be 
subjected to scarcity and the constraints of the economy; - 
and is the first to menace humanity's very survival, the first 
which could destroy the human race. 

2 Elements of decomposition are to be found in all decadent 
societies: the dislocation of the social body, the rot of its 
political, economic, and ideological structures, etc. The same 
has been true of capitalism since the beginning of its decadent 
period. However, just as we need to establish the distinction 
between capitalist decadence and those of previous societies, 
so it is vital to highlight the fundamental distinction between the 
elements of decomposition which have infected capitalism 
since the beginning of the century and the generalised decom¬ 
position which is infecting the system today, and which can only 
get worse. Here again, quite apart from the strictly quantitative 
aspect, the phenomenon of social decomposition has today 
reached such a breadth and depth that it has taken on a new 
and unique quality, revealing decadent capitalism's entry into 
a new and final phase of its history: the phase where decompo¬ 
sition becomes a decisive, if not the decisive factor in social 
evolution. 

In this sense it would be wrong to identify decadence and 
decomposition. While the phase of decomposition is incon¬ 
ceivable outside decadence, we can perfectly well conceive 
of a period of decadence which does not necessarily lead to 
a phase of decomposition. 

3 In fact, just as capitalism itself traverses different historic 
periods - birth, ascendancy, decadence - so each of these 
periods itself consists of several distinct phases. For example, 
capitalism's ascendant period can be divided into the succes¬ 
sive phases of the free market, shareholding, monopoly, finan¬ 
cial capital, colonial conquest, and the establishment of the 
world market. In the same way, the decadent period also has its 
history: imperialism, world wars, state capitalism, permanent 
crisis, and today, decomposition. These are different and suc¬ 
cessive aspects of the life of capitalism, each one characteristic 
of a specific phase, although they may have pre-dated it, 
and/or continued to exist after it. For example, although wage 
labour existed already under feudalism, or even asiatic despo¬ 
tism (just as slavery and serfdom survived under capitalism), it 
is only under capitalism that wage labour has reached a domi¬ 
nant position within society. Similarly, while imperialism exist¬ 
ed during capitalism's ascendant period, it is only in the deca- 
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dent period that it became predominant within society and in 
international relations, to the point where revolutionaries of the 
period identified it with the decadence of capitalism itself. 

The phase of capitalist society's decomposition is thus not 
simply the chronological continuation of those characterised 
by state capitalism and the permanent crisis. To the extent 
that contradictions and expressions of decadent capitalism 
that mark its successive phases do not disappear with time, 
but continue and deepen, the phase of decomposition 
appears as the result of an accumulation of all the character¬ 
istics of a moribund system, completing the 75-year death 
agony of a historically condemned mode of production. 
Concretely, not only do the imperialist nature of all states, the 
threat of world war, the absorption of civil society by the 
state Moloch, and the permanent crisis of the capitalist econ¬ 
omy all continue during the phase of decomposition, they 
reach a synthesis and an ultimate conclusion within it. 
Decomposition is thus the result: 

- of the duration (70 years, ie longer than the industrial 
revolution) of the decadence of a system one of whose major 
characteristics is the extraordinary speed with which it trans¬ 
forms society (10 years in the life of capitalism are the equiv¬ 
alent of 100 years of Asiatic despotism); 

- and of the accumulation of contradictions which this 
decadence has unleashed. 

It constitutes the final point of convergence for all the fan¬ 
tastic convulsions which have shaken society and the differ¬ 
ent classes within it since the beginning of the century, in an 
infernal cycle of crisis-war-reconstruction-new crisis: 

- two imperialist massacres which have bled white most of 
the world's major countries, and which have dealt the whole 
of humanity blows of unprecedented brutality; 

- a revolutionary wave which made the world bourgeoisie 
tremble, and which died in the most atrocious form of 
counter-revolution (Stalinism and fascism) as well as the most 
cynical ("democracy" and anti-fascism); 

- the periodic return of an absolute pauperisation, and a 
degree of poverty for the working masses which had seemed 
banished; 

- the development of the most widespread and deadly 
famines in human history 

- the capitalist economy's 20 year dive into a new open 
crisis, without the bourgeois being able to take it to its logical 
conclusion (which of course is not a solution) - world war - 
due to their inability to control the working class. 

This last point is precisely the new, specific, and unprece¬ 
dented element which in the last instance has determined 
decadent capitalism's entry into a new phase of its own history: 
decomposition. The open crisis which developed at the end of 
the 1960's, as a result of the end of the post-World War II 
reconstruction period, opened the way once again to the his¬ 
toric alternative: world war or generalised class confrontations 
leading to the proletarian revolution. Unlike the open crisis of 
the 1930's, the present crisis has developed at a time when the 
working class is no longer weighed down by the counter-revo¬ 
lution. With its historic resurgence from 1968 onwards, the 
class has proven that the bourgeoisie did not have its hands 
free to unleash a Third World War. At the same time, although 
the proletariat has been strong enough to prevent this from 
happening, it is still unable to overthrow capitalism, since: - the 
crisis is developing at a much slower rhythm than in the past; 


- the development of its consciousness and of its political 
organisations has been set back by the break in organic 
continuity with the organisations of the past, itself a result of 
the depth and duration of the counter-revolution. 

In this situation, where society's two decisive - and antago¬ 
nistic - classes confront each other without either being able 
to impose its own definitive response, history nonetheless 
does not just come to a stop. Still less for capitalism than for 
preceding social forms, is a "freeze" or a "stagnation" of 
social life possible. As a crisis-ridden capitalism's contradic¬ 
tions can only get deeper, the bourgeoisie's inability to offer 
the slightest perspective for society as a whole, and the pro¬ 
letariat's inability, for the moment, openly to set forward its 
own can only lead to a situation of generalised decomposi¬ 
tion. Capitalism is rotting on its feet. 

In fact, no mode of production can live, develop, maintain 
itself on a viable basis and ensure social cohesion, if it is 
unable to present a perspective for the whole of the society 
which it dominates. And this is especially true of capitalism, 
which is the most dynamic mode of production in history. When 
capitalist relations of production provided an appropriate 
framework for the development of the productive forces, then 
the perspective of the historic progress of capitalist society 
merged with that of humanity as a whole. In these circum¬ 
stances, and despite class antagonisms or rivalries between 
fractions (especially national) of the ruling class, the whole of 
social life could develop free from the threat of major convul¬ 
sions. When the relations of production become a hindrance 
for the development of the productive forces, they become bar¬ 
riers to social development, so determining society's entry into 
a period of decadence; the result is the appearance of the kind 
of convulsions we have witnessed over the last 75 years. In this 
framework, the kind of perspective that capitalism could offer 
society was obviously contained in the specific limits made pos¬ 
sible by decadence: 

- the "sacred union", the mobilisation of all economic, 
political, and military forces around the national state for the 
"defence of the fatherland", of "civilisation", etc; 

- the "union of democrats" and "defenders of civilisation" 
against the "hydra of Bolshevik barbarism"; 

- economic mobilisation to rebuild the ruins of war; 

- ideological, political, economic, and military mobilisa¬ 
tion for the conquest of "lebensraum", or against the "fascist 
menace". 

Needless to say, none of these perspectives offered any 
kind of "solution" to the contradictions of capitalism. 
However, for the bourgeoisie they all had the advantage of 
containing a "realistic" objective: either the preservation of 
its system from the threat from its class enemy, the proletari¬ 
at, the direct preparation and unleashing of world war, or 
the post-war economic recovery. By contrast, in a historical 
situation where the working class is not yet capable of enter¬ 
ing the combat for its own, and the only "realistic" perspec¬ 
tive - the communist revolution - but where the ruling class is 
not able either to put forward the slightest perspective of its 
own, even in the short term, the latter's previous ability dur¬ 
ing the period of decadence to limit and control the phenom¬ 
enon of decomposition cannot help but collapse under the 
repeated blows of the crisis. This is why today's situation of 
open crisis is radically different from its predecessor of the 
1 930's. The fact that the latter did not lead to a phase of 
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decomposition is not simply due to the fact that it only lasted 
10 years, whereas today's crisis has already lasted 20, but 
above all to the bourgeoisie's ability to put forward an 
"answer". Certainly, this "answer" was incredibly brutal, sui¬ 
cidal even, bringing in its wake the greatest catastrophe of 
human history; nonetheless, in the absence of any significant 
response from the proletariat, this was the pole around 
which the bourgeoisie was able to organise society's produc¬ 
tive, political, and ideological apparatus. Today, by contrast, 
precisely because for 20 years the proletariat has been able 
to keep this kind of "answer" at bay, the bourgeoisie is total¬ 
ly incapable of mobilising society's different components, 
including within the ruling class, around any common objec¬ 
tive other than a step by step, but doomed, resistance to the 
advancing crisis. 

6 Thus, even if the phase of decomposition appear as the con¬ 
clusion, the synthesis of all the successive contradictions 
and expressions of capita list decadence: 

- it falls entirely within the cycle of crisis-war-reconstruc¬ 
tion-renewed crisis; 

- it wallows in the militarist orgy typical of all periods of 
decadence, and which for 20 years has been a prime 
aggravating factor of the open crisis; 

- it is the result of the bourgeoisie's ability (acquired after 
the crisis of the 1930's) to slow down the rhythm, in particu¬ 
lar thanks to state capitalist measures taken at the bloc level; 

- it is also the result of the ruling class' experience, gained 
during two world wars, which prevents it from embarking on 
the adventure of a worldwide imperialist confrontation with¬ 
out the proletariat's active political participation; 

- finally, it is the result of today's working class to spring 
the traps of the counter-revolutionary period, but also of the 
class' political immaturity, inherited from this same counter¬ 
revolution. 

This phase of decomposition is fundamentally determined 
by unprecedented and unexpected historical conditions: a 
situation of temporary "social stalemate" due to the mutual 
"neutralisation" of the two fundamental classes, each pre¬ 
venting the other from providing a definitive response to the 
capitalist crisis. The expressions of this decomposition, the 
conditions of its evolution and its implications can only be 
examined by putting this factor in the forefront. 

7 If we consider decomposition's essential characteristics, as 
they appear today, we can in fact note that this absence of 
perspective is their common denominator: 

- the proliferation of famines in the "Third World" countries, 
alongside the destruction of agricultural produce and the 
enforced non-cultivation of large tracts of farming land; 

- the transformation of the "Third World" into a vast slum, 
where hundreds of millions of human beings survive like rats 
in the sewers; 

- the development of the same phenomenon in the heart 
of the major cities in the "advanced" countries, where the 
number of homeless and destitute has grown constantly, to 
the point where in some districts life expectancy is lower than 
in the backward countries; 

- the recent proliferation of "accidental" catastrophes (air 
crashes, trains and subways becoming mobile coffins, not 
only in backward countries like India or the USSR, but at the 
heart of Western cities like Paris and London); 


- the increasingly devastating effects, on the human, 
social, and economic levels, of "natural" disasters (floods, 
droughts, earthquakes, hurricanes), against which mankind 
seems ever more helpless, while technology advances and 
makes available all the means of protection necessary 
(dykes, irrigation systems, earthquake- or storm-resistant 
buildings, etc), and the factories that build them are closed 
and their workers laid off; 

- the degradation of the environment, which is reaching 
staggering dimensions (undrinkable water, dead rivers, 
sewage-infested oceans, unbreathable air in the cities, tens 
of thousands of square kilometres contaminated by radio¬ 
activity in the Ukraine and Byelorussia) and menaces the 
equilibrium of the entire planet with the destruction of the 
Amazon rain-forest (the lungs of the earth), the "greenhouse 
effect", and the destruction of the ozone layer; 

- the scale and the proliferation of all these economic and 
social calamities, which spring generally speaking from the 
decadence of the system itself, reveals the fact that this sys¬ 
tem is trapped in a complete dead-end, and has no future to 
propose to the greater part of the world population other 
than a growing and unimaginable barbarity. This is a system 
where economic policy, research, investment are all conduct¬ 
ed to the detriment of humanity's future, and even to the 
detriment of the system itself. 

8 But the signs of society's total lack of perspectives today are 
still more evident on the political and ideological level. We 
only need to consider: 

- the incredible, and prosperous, corruption of the politi¬ 
cal apparatus, the deluge of scandals in most countries, as in 
Japan (where it is more and more difficult to distinguish the 
government apparatus from gangland), in Spain (where the 
right hand man of the socialist government is implicated), or 
in Belgium, Italy, and France (where the parliamentary 
deputies have just declared an amnesty to cover their own 
misdemeanours); 

- the development of terrorism, or the seizure of hostages, 
as methods of warfare between states, to the detriment of the 
"laws" that capitalism established in the past to "regulate" 
the conflicts between different ruling class factions; 

- the constant increase in criminality, insecurity, and urban 
violence, as well as the fact that more and more children are 
falling prey to this violence and to prostitution; 

- the development of nihilism, despair, and suicide 
amongst young people (expressed for example in the punk 
slogan "no future" and the urban riots in Britain), and of the 
hatred and xenophobia infecting the "skinheads" and 
"hooligans" who take the opportunity of sporting events to 
terrorise the population at large; 

- the tidal waves of drug addiction, which has now 
become a mass phenomenon and a powerful element in the 
corruption of states and financial organisms; sparing no cor¬ 
ner of the planet, especially prevalent among young people, 
it is less and less a flight into fantasy and illusion, but rather 
ever closer to madness and suicide; 

- the profusion of sects, the renewal of the religious spirit 
including in the advanced countries, the rejection of rational, 
coherent thought even amongst certain "scientists"; a phe¬ 
nomenon which dominates the media with their idiotic shows 
and mind-numbing advertising; 

- the invasion of the same media by the spectacle of vio- 
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lence, horror, blood, massacres, even in programmes 
designed for children; 

- the vacuity and venality of all "artistic" production: liter¬ 
ature, music, painting, architecture, are unable to express 
anything but anxiety, despair, the breakdown of coherent 
thought, the void; 

- the "every man for himself", marginalisation, the atomi¬ 
sation of the individual, the destruction of family relation¬ 
ships, the exclusion of old people from social life, the annihi¬ 
lation of love and affection and its replacement by pornog¬ 
raphy, commercialised sport ruled by the media, these mass 
gatherings of young people in a state of collective hysteria 
that passes for song and dance, a sinister substitute for com¬ 
pletely non-existent solidarity and social ties. 

All these signs of the social putrefaction which is invading 
every pore of human society on a scale never seen before, 
can only express one thing: not only the dislocation of bour¬ 
geois society, but the destruction of the very principle of col¬ 
lective life in a society devoid of the slightest project or per¬ 
spective, even in the short term, and however illusory. 

9 Amongst the major characteristics of capitalist society's 
decomposition, we should emphasise the bourgeoisie's 
growing difficulty in controlling the evolution of the political sit¬ 
uation. Obviously, this is a result of the ruling class' increasing 
loss of control over its economic apparatus, the infrastructure of 
society. The historic dead-end in which the capitalist mode of 
production finds itself trapped, the successive failures of the 
bourgeoisie's different policies, the permanent flight into debt 
as a condition for the survival of the world economy, cannot but 
effect the political apparatus which is itself incapable of impos¬ 
ing on society, and especially on the working class, the "disci¬ 
pline" and acquiescence necessary to mobilise all its strength 
for a new world war, which is the only historic "response" that 
the bourgeoisie has to give. The absence of any perspective 
(other than day-to-day stop-gap measures to prop up the econ¬ 
omy) around which it could mobilise as a class, and at the same 
time the fact that the proletariat does not yet threaten its own 
survival, creates within the ruling class, and especially within its 
political apparatus, a growing tendency towards indiscipline 
and an attitude of "every man for himself". This phenomenon in 
particular allows us to explain the collapse of Stalinism and the 
entire Eastern imperialist bloc. Overall, this collapse is a conse¬ 
quence of the capitalist world economic crisis; nor should we 
forget to take account in our analyses of the specificities of the 
Stalinist regimes as a result of their origins (see our 'Theses on 
the economic and political crisis in the USSR and the Eastern 
bloc countries' in International Review no 60). However, we 
cannot fully understand this unprecedented collapse from with¬ 
in of an entire imperialist bloc, in the absence of either world 
war or revolution, without incorporating into the analytical 
framework this other unprecedented element: society's entry 
into the phase of decomposition that we can see today. The 
extreme centralisation and complete statification of the econo¬ 
my, the confusion between the economic and political appara¬ 
tus, the permanent and large-scale cheating with the law of val¬ 
ue, the mobilisation of all economic resources around war pro¬ 
duction, all characteristic of the Stalinist regimes, were well 
adapted to a context of imperialistwar (these regimes emerged 
victorious from World War II). But they have been brutally con¬ 
fronted with their own limitations as the bourgeoisie has been 
compelled for years to confront a continually worsening eco¬ 


nomic crisis without being able to unleash this same imperialist 
war. in particular, the "don't give a damn" attitude which has 
developed in the absence of any market sanction (and which 
the reestablishment of the market aims to eliminate) would have 
been inconceivable during the war, when the prime concern of 
the workers, and indeed of those in charge of the economy, was 
the gun they had pointed at their heads. The spectacle which 
the USSR and its satellites are offering us today, of a complete 
routwithin the state apparatus itself, and the ruling class' loss of 
control over its own political strategy is in reality only the cari¬ 
cature (due to the specificities of the Stalinist regimes) of a much 
more general phenomenon affecting the whole world ruling 
class, and which is specific to the phase of decomposition. 

This general tendency for the bourgeoisie to lose control 
of its own policies was one of the primary factors in the 
Eastern bloc's collapse; this collapse can only accentuate the 
tendency: 

- because of the resulting aggravation of the economic 
crisis; 

- because of the disintegration of the Western bloc which 
is implied by the disappearance of its rival; 

- because the temporary disappearance of the perspective 
of world war will exacerbate the rivalries between different 
bourgeois factions (between national factions especially, but 
also between cliques within national states). 

Such a destabilisation of bourgeois political life is illustrat¬ 
ed, for example, by the alarm of the bourgeoisie's more sta¬ 
ble fractions at the possibility of contamination by the chaos 
developing within the countries of the ex-Eastern bloc, and 
which could eventually make it incapable of reorganising the 
world in two imperialist blocs. The aggravation of the eco¬ 
nomic crisis necessarily sharpens inter-state imperialist rival¬ 
ries. The exacerbation of military confrontations between 
states is thus implicit in the present situation. By contrast, the 
formation of a new economic, political and military structure 
regrouping these different states presupposes a discipline 
amongst them which the phenomenon of decomposition will 
make more and more problematic. The decomposition of 
capital is already partly responsible for the disappearance of 
the system of blocs inherited from World War II. By prevent¬ 
ing the formation of a new system of blocs, it may well not 
only reduce the likelihood of world war, but eliminate this 
perspective altogether. 

1 1 However, the possibility of such a change in capitalism's 
I overall perspective as a result of the fundamental trans¬ 
formation that decomposition has introduced into social life, in 
no way alters the ultimate that this system reserves for humanity 
should the proletariat prove incapable of overthrowing it. 
Marx and Engels were already able to set out the general his¬ 
torical perspective for society in the form: "socialism or bar¬ 
barism". Since then, the development of capitalism has made 
this judgment more precise, and more serious, in the successive 
shape of: 

- "war or revolution", which was the formulation adopted 
by the revolutionaries before World War I, and which was 
one of the foundations of the Communist International; 

- "communist revolution or the destruction of humanity" 
was the formulation imposed after World War II by the 
appearance of nuclear weapons. 

Today, with the disappearance of the Eastern bloc, this ter- 
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rifying prospect remains entirely valid. But today, we have to 
clarify the fact that the destruction of humanity may come 
about as a result of imperialist world war, or the decomposi¬ 
tion of society. 

We cannot consider this decomposition as a step back¬ 
wards. Although it may provoke the resurgence of aspects 
typical of capitalism's past, in particular its ascendant peri¬ 
od, eg: 

- the world's non-division into imperialist blocs; 

- the resulting fact that struggles between nations (whose 
present aggravation, especially in the old Eastern bloc, is 
certainly an expression of decomposition) can no longer be 
considered as episodes in the confrontation between the two 
blocs; 

this decomposition does not lead back to a previous form 
of capitalism's life. Capitalism is like a person in "second 
childhood". The loss of certain traits acquired with maturity, 
and the return of those typical of childhood (fragility, depen¬ 
dence, weakness of reasoning), is not accompanied by a 
return to childhood vitality. Human civilisation today is losing 
some of its gains (eg mastery over nature); this does not 
mean that it has recovered the capacity for progress and 
conquest which characterised ascendant capitalism especial¬ 
ly. The course of history cannot be turned back: as its name 
suggests, decomposition leads to social dislocation and 
putrefaction, to the void. Left to its own devices, it will lead 
humanity to the same fate as world war. In the end, it is all 
the same whether we are wiped out in a rain of thermo¬ 
nuclear bombs, or by pollution, radio-activity from nuclear 
power stations, famine, epidemics, and the massacres of 
innumerable small wars (where nuclear weapons might also 
be used). The only difference between these two forms of 
annihilation lies in that one is quick, while the other will be 
slower, and would consequently provoke still more suffering. 

It is vital that the proletariat, and the revolutionaries 
within it, grasp the full extent of the deadly threat that 
decomposition represents for society as a whole. At a moment 
when pacifist illusions are likely to develop, as the possibility of 
world war recedes, we must fight with the utmost energy any 
tendency within the working class to seek for consolation, and 
to hide from the extreme gravity of the world situation. In partic¬ 
ular, it would be both false and dangerous to consider that 
because decomposition is a reality, it is also a necessity in the 
path towards revolution. 

We must take care not to confuse reality and necessity. 
Engels sharply criticised Hegel's formulation, "Everything that 
is rational is real, and everything that is real is rational", 
rejecting the second half of this formulation and giving the 
example of the monarchy in Germany, which was real but 
not in the least rational (we could also apply Engels' reason¬ 
ing today to the monarchies of Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
etc). Decomposition is a fact, a reality today. This does not in 
the least prove its necessity for the proletarian revolution. 
Such an approach would call into question the revolution of 
October 1917, and the whole revolutionary wave that suc¬ 
ceeded it, which both took place outside the period of capi¬ 
tal's decomposition.In fact, the imperious need to establish a 
clear distinction between the decadence of capitalism and 
this specific, final, phase of decadence arises from this ques¬ 
tion of reality and necessity: capitalism's decadence was nec¬ 
essary for the proletariat to be able to overthrow the system; 


by contrast, the appearance of this specific phase of decom¬ 
position as a result of the continuation of the decadent peri¬ 
od without its leading to a proletarian revolution, was in no 
way a necessary stage for the proletariat on the road 
towards its emancipation. 

In this sense, the phase of decomposition resembles that of 
the imperialist war. The war of 1914 was a fundamental 
fact, and the revolutionaries and the working class of the 
epoch obviously had to take account of it; however, this in no 
way implies that it was a necessary condition for the revolu¬ 
tion. Only the Bordigists put forward this idea. The ICC has 
already shown that war is far from being a particularly 
favourable condition for the outbreak of the international 
revolution. And to settle the question, we need only consider 
the perspective of a Third World War. 

In fact, we must be especially clear on the danger of 
decomposition for the proletariat's ability to raise itself 
to the level of its historic task. Just as the unleashing of the impe¬ 
rialist war at the heart of the "civilised" world was "a bloodlet¬ 
ting which [may have] mortally weakened the European work¬ 
ers' movement", which "threatened to bury the perspectives for 
socialism under the ruins piled up by imperialist barbarism" by 
"cutting down on the battlefield (...) the best forces (...) of inter¬ 
national socialism, the vanguard troops of the whole world 
proletariat" (Rosa Luxemburg, The Crisis in the Social-Democ¬ 
racy), so the decomposition of society, which can only get 
worse, may in the years to come cut down the best forces of the 
proletariat and definitively compromise the perspective of com¬ 
munism. This is because, as capitalism rots, the resulting poison 
infects all the elements of society, including the proletariat. In 
particular, although the weakening grip of bourgeois ideology 
as a result of capitalism's entry into decadence was one of the 
conditions for revolution, the decomposition of the same ideol¬ 
ogy as it is developing appears essentially as an obstacle to the 
development of proletarian consciousness. 

Clearly, ideological decomposition affects first and fore¬ 
most the capitalist class itself, and by contagion the petty 
bourgeois strata who have no autonomy as a class. We can 
even say that the latter identify especially closely with this 
decomposition in that their own specific future, without any 
future as a class, fits perfectly with the major cause of this 
ideological decomposition: the absence of any immediate 
perspective for society as a whole. Only the proletariat bears 
within it a perspective for humanity. In this sense, the greatest 
capacity for resistance to this decomposition lies within its 
ranks. However, this does not mean that the proletariat is 
immune, particularly since it lives alongside the petty bour¬ 
geoisie which is one of the major carriers of the infection. 
The different elements which constitute the strength of the 
working class directly confront the various facets of this ideo¬ 
logical decomposition: 

- solidarity and collective action are faced with the atomi¬ 
sation of "look out for number one"; 

- the need for organisation confronts social decomposi¬ 
tion, the disintegration of the relationships which form the 
basis for all social life; 

- the proletariat's confidence in the future and in its own 
strength is constantly sapped by the all-pervasive despair 
and nihilism within society; 

- consciousness, lucidity, coherent and unified thought, the 
taste for theory, have a hard time making headway in the 
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midst of the flight into illusions, drugs, sects, mysticism, the 
rejection or destruction of thought which are characteristic of 
our epoch. 

Clearly, one factor that aggravates this situation is the 
fact that a large proportion of young working class gen¬ 
erations are subjected to the full weight of unemployment even 
before they have had the opportunity to experience in the work¬ 
place, in the company of comrades in work and struggle, the 
collective life of the working class. In fact, although unemploy¬ 
ment (which is a direct result of the economic crisis) is not in 
itself an expression of decomposition, its effects make it an 
important element of this decomposition. While in general 
terms it may help to reveal capitalism's inability to secure a 
future for the workers, it is nonetheless today a powerful factor 
in the "lumpenisation" of certain sectors of the class, especially 
of young workers, which therefore weakens the class' present 
and future political capacities. Throughout the 1980's, which 
have witnessed a considerable increase in unemployment, this 
situation has been expressed in the absence of any important 
movements or attempts at organisation by unemployed work¬ 
ers. The fact that during the 1930's, in the midst of the counter¬ 
revolution, the proletariat, especially in the United States, was 
able to adopt these forms of struggle, well illustrates by contrast 
the weight of unemployment on the development of proletarian 
consciousness, as a result of decomposition. 

However, it is not only through unemployment that 
decomposition has weighed on the development of pro¬ 
letarian consciousness. Even if we leave aside the collapse of 
the Eastern bloc and the death agony of Stalinism (which are 
expressions of the phase of decomposition and which have 
provoked a significant retreat in class consciousness), we must 
consider that the difficulty the working class has had in putting 
forward the perspective of the unification of the struggle - 
despite the fact that this same question was contained in the 
dynamic of its combat against capital's increasingly frontal 
attacks - is in large measure a result of the pressure created by 
decomposition. In particular, the proletariat's hesitation in rais¬ 
ing its struggle to a higher level, although it was already a gen¬ 
eral characteristic of the movement of the class struggle when 
Marx analysed it in the 18th Brumaire . has nonetheless been 
heightened by this lack of self-confidence and confidence in the 
future which decomposition creates within the class. In particu¬ 
lar, the ideology of "look after number one", especially strong 
in the present period, has increased the success of the sectional- 
ist traps that the bourgeois has laid for the workers' struggles in 
recentyears. 

Throughout the 1 980's, the decomposition of capitalist 
society has thus put a break on the process of coming to 
consciousness within the working class. We have already 
identified other elements which help to slow down this 
process: 

- the slow rhythm of the crisis itself; 

- the weakness of the class' political organisations as a 
result of the organic break between the formations of the 
past, and those which reemerged with the historic recovery 
in class combat at the end of the 1960's. 

However, it is also necessary to take account of the pres¬ 
sure created by social decomposition. Whereas the passage 
of time reduces the effects of the first two factors, it increases 
the weight of the latter. It is this fundamental to understand 


that the longer the proletariat takes to overthrow capitalism, 
the greater will be the dangers and the dangerous effects of 
decomposition. 

I fact, we have to highlight the fact that today, time is no 
longer on the side of the working class. As long as soci¬ 
ety was threatened with destruction by imperialist war alone, 
the mere fact of the proletarian struggle was sufficient to bar the 
way to this destruction. But unlike imperialist war, which 
depended on the proletariat's adherence to the bourgeoisie's 
"ideals", social decomposition can destroy humanity without 
controlling the working class. For while the workers' struggles 
can oppose the collapse of the economy, they are powerless, 
within this system, to hinder decomposition. Thus, while the 
threat posed by decomposition may seem more far-off than 
that of world war (were the conditions for it present, which is 
not the case today), it is by contrast far more insidious. The 
workers' resistance to the effects of the crisis is no longer 
enough: only the communist revolution can put an end to the 
threat of decomposition. Similarly, in the period to come, the 
proletariat cannot hope to profit from the weakening that 
decomposition provokes within the bourgeoisie itself. During 
this period, it must aim to resist the noxious effects of decompo¬ 
sition in its own ranks, counting only on its own strength and on 
its ability to struggle collectively and in solidarity to defend its 
interests as an exploited class (although revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda must constantly emphasise the dangers of social decom¬ 
position). Only in the revolutionary period, when the proletari¬ 
at is on the offensive, when it has directly and openly taken up 
arms for its own historic perspective, will it be able to use cer¬ 
tain effects of decomposition, in particular of bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gy and of the forces of capitalist power, for leverage, and turn 
them against capital. 

Understanding the serious threat that the historical phe¬ 
nomenon of decomposition poses for the working class 
and for the whole of humanity should not lead the class, and 
especially its revolutionary minorities, to adopt a fatalist atti¬ 
tude. Today, the historical perspective remains completely 
open. Despite the blow that the Eastern bloc's collapse has dealt 
to proletarian consciousness, the class has not suffered any 
major defeats on the terrain of its struggle. In this sense, its com- 
bativity remains virtually intact. Moreover, and this is the ele¬ 
ment which in the final analysis which will determine the out¬ 
come of the world situation, the inexorable aggravation of the 
capitalist crisis constitutes the essential stimulant for the class' 
struggle and development of consciousness, the precondition 
for its ability to resist the poison distilled by the social rot. For 
while their is no basis for the unification of the class in the par¬ 
tial struggles against the effects of decomposition, nonetheless 
its struggle against the direct effects of the crisis constitutes the 
basis for the development of its class strength and unity. This is 
the case because: 

- while the effects of decomposition (eg pollution, drugs, 
insecurity) hit the different strata of society in much the same 
way and form a fertile ground for aclassist campaigns and 
mystifications (ecology, anti-nuclear movements, anti-racist 
mobilisations, etc), the economic attacks (falling real wages, 
layoffs, increasing productivity, etc) resulting directly from 
the crisis hit the proletariat (ie the class that produces surplus 
value and confronts capitalism on this terrain) directly and 
specifically; 
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- unlike social decomposition which essentially effects the 
superstructure, the economic crisis directly attacks the foun¬ 
dations on which this superstructure rests; in this sense, it 
lays bare all the barbarity that is battening on society, thus 
allowing the proletariat to become aware of the need to 
change the system radically, rather than trying to improve 
certain aspects of it. 

However, the economic crisis cannot by itself resolve all the 
problems that the proletariat must confront now and still 
more in the future. The working class will only be able to 
answer capital's attacks blow for blow, and finally go onto 


the offensive and overthrow this barbaric system thanks to: 

- an awareness of what is at stake in the present historical 
situation, and in particular of the mortal danger that social 
decomposition holds over humanity; 

- its determination to continue, develop and unite its class 
combat; 

- its ability to spring the many traps that the bourgeoisie, 
however decomposed itself, will not fail to set in its path. 

Revolutionaries have the responsibility to take an active 
part in the development of this combat of the proletariat. 




International 


Communist Current 



The International Communist Current defends the following 
political positions: 

Since the first world war, capitalism has been a decadent 
social system. It has twice plunged humanity into a barbaric 
cycle of crisis, world war, reconstruction and new crisis. In the 
1980s, it entered into the final phase of this decadence, the 
phase of decomposition. There is only one alternative offered by 
this irreversible historical decline: socialism or barbarism, world 
communist revolution or the destruction of humanity. 

* The Paris Commune of 1871 was the first attempt by the 
proletariat to carry out this revolution, in a period when the 
conditions for it were not yet ripe. Once these conditions had 
been provided by the onset of capitalist decadence, the October 
revolution of 1917 in Russia was the first step towards an 
authentic world communist revolution in an international revo¬ 
lutionary wave which put an end to the imperialist war and 
went on for several years after that. The failure of this revolu¬ 
tionary wave, particularly in Germany in 1919-23, condemned 
the revolution in Russia to isolation and to a rapid degenera¬ 
tion. Stalinism was not the product of the Russian revolution, but 
its gravedigger. 

* The statified regimes which arose in the USSR, eastern 
t Europe, China, Cuba etc and were called 'socialist' or 'commu- 

nisf were just a particularly brutal form of the universal fen- 
dency towards state capitalism, itself a major characteristic of 
s-the period of decadence, 

* Since the beginning of the 20lh century, all wars are imperi- 
f'C- alist wars, part of the deadly struggle between states large and 

small to conquer or retain a place in the international arena. 
These wars bring nothing to humanity but death and destruction 
on ah ever-increasing scale. The working class can only re¬ 
spond to them through its international solidarity and by strug¬ 
gling against the bourgeoisie in all countries. 

text, ethnic, historical or religious, are a real poison for the 
workers. Bv calling on them to take the side of one or another 

pr< itariat fhe various forms of union organisation, whether 

EV 

class and sabotage its struggles. 


unify its struggles, taking charge of their extension and organi¬ 
sation through sovereign general assemblies and committees of 
delegates elected and revocable at any time by these assem¬ 
blies. 

* Terrorism is in no way a method of struggle for the working 
class. The expression of social strata with no historic future and 
of the decomposition of the petty bourgeoisie, when it's not the 
direct expression of fhe permanent war between capitalist 
states, terrorism has always been a fertile soil for manipulation 
by the bourgeoisie. Advocating secret action by small mi¬ 
norities, it is in complete opposition to class violence, which 
derives from conscious and organised mass action by the prole¬ 
tariat. 

* The working class is the only class which can carry out the 
communist revolution. Its revolutionary struggle will inevitably 
lead the working class towards a confrontation with the cap¬ 
italist state. In order to destroy capitalism, fhe working class will 
have to overthrow all existing states and establish the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat on a world scale: the international power 
of the workers' councils, regrouping the entire proletariat. 

* The communist transformation of society by the workers' 
councils does not mean 'self-management' or the nationalisation 
of the economy. Communism requires the conscious abolition by 
the working class of capitalist social relations: wage labour, 
commodity production, national frontiers. It means the creation 
of a world community in which all activity is oriented towards 
fhe full satisfaction of human needs. 

* The revolutionary political organisation constitutes ire van¬ 
guard of the working class and is an active factor in the 
generalisation of class consciousness within the proletariat. Its 
role is neither to 'organise the working class' nor to 'take 
power' in its name, but to participate actively in fhe movement 
towards the unification of struggles, towards workers faking 
control of them for themselves, and at the same time to draw out 
the revolutionary political goals of the proletariat's combat. 

Our origins 

Political and theoretical clarification of the goals and meth¬ 
ods of the proletarian struggle, of its historic and its immedi¬ 
ate conditions. 

Organised intervention, united and centralised on an interna¬ 
tional scale, in order to contribute to the process which leads to 
the revolutionary action of the proletariat. 

The regroupment of revolutionaries with the aim of constitute 
ing a real world communist party, which is indispensable to the 
working dass for the overthrow of capitalism and the creation 
of a communist society. 




Our origins 

The positions and activity of revolutionary organisations are 
fhe product of the past experiences of the working class and 
of fhe lessons that its political organisations have drawn 
throughout its history. The ICC thus traces its origins to the 
successive contributions of the Communist League of Marx, 
and Engels (1847-52), the three Internationals (the Interna¬ 
tional Workingmen's Association, 1864-72, the Socialist 
International, 1884-1914, the Communist International, 
1919-28), the left fractions which detached themselves from 
fhe degenerating Third International in the years 1920-30, 
in particular fhe German, Dutch and Italian Lefts. 












